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PEACE AND WEONG. 


There is a story told 

ln Eastern tents, when autama nights grow cold, 
And round the fre the Mongol shepherds sit, 

With grave responses listening unto It; 
Once, oa the errands of his mercy bent, 

Keddha, the holy and benevolent, 

Meta fell monster, huge and fierce of look, 

Whose awful voice the hilis and forests shook. 

-~), son of peace!’’ the giant cried, ‘*thy fate 

Is sealed at last, and love shall yield to hate.’’ 

The unarmed Buddha, looking, with no trace 

if fear or anger, into the monster's face, 

in pity said, **Even thee I love.*’ 

|_o! as be spoke the sky-tall terror sank? 

To hand-breath size: the huge abhorrence shrank 
lute the form and fashion of a dove, 

and where the thunder of its rage was heard, 
Cireling above him sweetly sang the bird, 

**Hate hath no charm for Love,*’ so ran the song, 
‘Aud Peace, unweapened, conquers every wrong.’’ 


——aaa——"" 


A FLOWER OF FATE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WILD WAR- 





RINGTONS,” “LIKE LOST SHEFP,” 
ETC., ETO., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXIV—(CONTINUED. ) 


T was over—all over ! 
| The curtain had descended, the band 

in full had struck up an inspiriting 
gavotte, but the cheering and the uproar 
in the theatre were tremendous, and killed 
all sound of the orchestra. 

“Thunders of applause” was a phrase 
which I had often heara and read of; now 
for the first time I thoroughly comprehen- 
ded what it meant. I realised by-and-by 
that] was once more in the manager’s 
room, with Aurora laughing and crying in 
turn upon my shoulder, and with Mr. 
jinkworthy himself, the tears in his 
eyes, shaking my hand with an energy 
that was absolutely terrific. There too, in 
pertect evening attire, had appeared Lord 
Tracy—a privileged patron of the establish- 
ment—his glass screwed into his eye, as- 
tonishment unspeakable stamped upon 
every feature. 

‘Bai Jove, Mrs. Darkwood,”’ he gasped 
at last—‘‘who’d have thought it? Never 
was I more astonished in my life, Mrs. 
Darkwood! Bai Jove!” 

‘‘Madame Fleurette, my lord—Madame 
Fleurette!’ cried Mr. Binkworthy 
hysterically. “This lady is not ‘Mrs. 
Dark wood’ here, if you please my lord !”’ 

“Bai Jove!’ uttered his lordship again, 
this time more deliberately and wonder- 
ingly than ever. It was too much; he 
“could not take it in in a moment,”’ as the 
Viscount vaguely expressed it. He must 
have time. 

Here some employs of the theatre put 
his hand round the manager’s door. 

“Mr. Binkworthy, sir,” said the messen- 
“er hurriedly, “they won’t be quiet, nor 
they won’t listen to the Brothers Bouquet. 
The noise is something awful, and the gen- 
Lemen of the orchestra don't know what 
“ be at. Apparently the angcores ain’t 
satisfied ’em, sir, for they’re a-shouting 
and a-hallooing again for Madame 
F leurette.”’ 

“That means that they want me to lead 
you on, my dear Madame Fleurette,”’ 
€xplained Mr. Binkwortby, offering me 
his hand for the ceremony. His state of 
delight was simply indescribeble. You 
won't refuse ’em ?” said he quite piteousl y. 

: twill go with you if you wish it,” 


mechanicall y—I smiled mechan 
i was conscious that 
‘hankfnl, and I believe very happy 
w, to be certain, that I had triumphed 
4 this terrible night. 
And so a carpenter upon either side of 





| Primrose Hill 


the stout manager, glittering with his 
wondrous jewelry, himself stepped before 


the footlights, gallantly leading me by the 
hand 


How the people shouted, stamped, 
cheered, raved! The deafening roar is in 
my ears still. Never, never shall I forget 
it! It seemed to me that they were all 


| standing up ina mass, waving their bate 


and their pockethandkerchiefs. 

“Bow to them, madame—bow to them; 
they expect it,” whispered Mr. Binkworthy 
hoarsely. 

I suppose I looked—as in truth I was— 
helplessly, utterly bewildered; wondering 
insensibly, it may be, whether what I had 
done really merited this hurricane of 
enthusiasm, this extraordinary tempest of 
excitement and approbation. Thus 
awakened by my manager to the etiquette 
of the situation, with what self-command 
I could muster I bowed to the right and 
to the left—with what grace, in the trying 
circumstances, the act was performed I 
cannot say! And then, amidst another 
wild outburst to the ‘Bravo!’’-shouting 
and the hand-clapping, [ was at length 
permitted to retire. 

But Mr. Binkworthy remained for a few 
minutes upon the stage by himself in 
order to make a quite tearful little speech 
in front of the curtain—thanking his over- 
flowing audience for the generous and 
enthusiastie reception which they had 
accorded to Madame Fleurette—‘‘a stranger 
and a foreigner in London,” he might 
almost say—and assuring all present that 
until further notice she would continue to 
sing nightly at the Levity, and at the 
Levity only. And now, with their kind 

, the Brothers Bouquet, old 
Levity favorites, would, et-cztera. 

Perrier-Jouet flowed without stint that 
night in the manager’s cosy sanctum; and 
Mr. Binkworthy begged hard that Aurora 
and I—and of course Lord Tracy—would 
accompany him home to supper. 

His little ’ouse was at Ighgate, a snug 
enough little crib; his house-keeper—he 
had the misfortune to be a widower—the 
best soul alive, expected us;and indeed, 
said he, he could positively take no denial. 
Mr. Binkworthy pleaded eloquently; my 
success, which was his success, and the 
repeated bumpers of champagne in which 
he had drowned all anticipation of failure, 
rendered him touchingly in earnest now; 
but he pleaded to no effect. 

My work was done. I was going straight- 
was homewardto my quiet lodgings. Isla, 
my darling, my all in the world, was there 
—perhaps she was even awake and watch- 
ing tor my return. 

Lord Tracy offered at once to drive us 
in his brougham to Primrose Hill; for 
Aurora had stated her intention of going 
home with me. 

“No, Loftus,” said she flatly, ‘‘we don’t 
want you to-night, dear boy; you’d be one 
toomany, and that’s the truth. You go 
back to your box and see the ballet; you 
adore the ballet, I know. And this even- 
ing, just to console you for once in a way, 
you may ogle Topsie Tiverton. I shall not 
be jealous.” 

The Viscount grumbled, scowled through 
his glase,and said, “Hang Topsie Tiverton!” 
But Miss de Vere was inexorable. 

“I brought Mrs. Darkwood down here 
to-night,” said she coolly, “and to-night I | 
intend to take her home. I have lots to | 
say to her—eo Loftus, my dear, good-bye. 


And, Loftus, be sure you remember what 

I have told you, and keep 4 juliet tongue 
; & A Urora ai [ as We lad Starts 

drove back alone together in @ Ransom 


But, when Lord Tracy had 
closed the narrow doors of the cob—he had 


the stage pulled back the drop-curtain,and ' escorted us to the stage-door—and the 





driver had let down the window, for the 
night was raw and a drizzling mist had 
begun to fall, Aurora put her arm about 
my waist and hugged me close to her side. 

My inead dropped heavily to her bosom 
then, and I burst into tears. 





CHAPTER XAYV. 

The end of November was near—a 
November dull and dreary enough, with 
horrid choking fogs and brief dark days, 
throughout which sometimes the sickly 
yellow gas was everywhere kept burning, 
day and evening alike. 

I was still living, unmolested by Daryl, 
with Mrs. Sadler in Bentham Street, 
though divers changes had been going on 
elsewhere. A change that I deplored as 
sincerely as did the manager of the Levity 
himself was the loss of my truehearted 
friend Aurora Ramage. When we should 
meet again I know not; nor did she; and 
Aurora, as it chanced, was about the worst 
correspondent alive. I heard nothing now 
of the doings of the house in Chesterfield 
Avenue; nothing of Mrs. Ramage and 
her lodgers; nothing of Daryl Dark wood’s 
movements, nor of those of Herr von 
Rosenberg. I was ignorant whether my 
husband was still in London, or whether 
he had migrated elsewhere. 

I missed Aurora sorely; missed her 
frequent calls in Bentham Street—for 
never a week used togo by without her 
looking in two or three times to see how 
Isla was—and her friendly, her wise com- 
panionship at the theatre more than all. 

S. had; as she had told me that she 
shortly would, given up the stage “for 
good;’’ and her marriage with Lord Tracy 
was fixed to take place at the begining of 
the coming February. 

Aurora, in these dismal November days, 
was, luckily for her, in the country, stay- 
ing at the house of two rich aunts of her 
tuture husband—large-hearted and most 
amiable old ladies, spinster-sisters, who 
adored their nephew Loftus, and who 
would have done anything to please him 
that he asked of them. 

For his sake they cordially received 
Aurora Ramage at their delightful country- 
house, and there introduced her to all of 
Lord Tracy’s friends and relatives who 
felt well disposed towards the young man 
—to all of them, that is, except his father 
and his mother, the Earl and the Countess, 
who, in dark and terrible displeasure, 
remained shut up at Starch, nursing their 
wrath in the ancestral hall of the family— 
which hall, by-the-way, was not yet fifty 
years old—sternly refusing to have any- 
thing to do with Aurora. They would not, 
it was said, even tolerate the bare mention 
of her name. A very high and mighty 
pair were the Earl and Countess of Starch. 

They had set their parental hearts upon 
the Lady Cassandra Searwarden alliance 
— Lady Cassandra, who was five-and-thirty, 
if she wis a day, very plain, very blue- 
blooded, and with a quarter of a million of 
her own. And Lady Cassandra 
Bearwarden, the great folk at Starch well 
knew, might on any day be had for the 
asking. Poor Aurora! 

Lord Tracy’s father was the first Ear! ot 
bis line; and his young lordship’s mother 
had been a Miss Coggins, the only daugh- 
ter of an “h-less’” but immensely wealthy 
Alderman of the City of London. But 


that was years ago, and—well, things had | 


altered strangely since then, and the 
whilom Miss Coggins had, by a freak of 
fortune, blossomed into the Countess of 
Stare 

ee Ly al 
appearance at Mr. Binkwortby's eatre 
varicties my position as “first star’ there 


hed remained uncballenged. It was my 
invariable custom to arrive at the theatre a 
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few minutes before I was due upon the 
stage; afterwards to quit the place the 
moment I had performed my duty. I do 
not remember ever exchanging a single 
word with any one “artist,” male or 
female, engaged at the Levity, with the 
notable exception of Miss de Vere. They 
were notall like Aurora, and that is the 
unpleasant truth. I believe I[ was 
accredited by the rest of the company with 
all sorta of ugly qualities, a “disgusting” 
pride heading the list, being generally 
known and spoken of at the theatre as 
‘that Madame Fleurette."’ Itis surprising 
what aworld of scorn can, if desired, be 
packed into the simple little word ‘that.”’ 

Of course, too, my great and swift pop- 
ularity was much against ine; and the spite 
of a jealous tongue is the worst of venom. 
Mr. Binkworthy however was my abject 
vassal, in every possible manner he made 
things as smooth for me as it was in his 
power to make them. 

By this date I was quite at home in my 
nightly work at the theatre;and no nervous 
fit, no attack of stage-tright ever overtook 
me now. I did my work as conscientious- 
ly as I could, and was liberally paid for so 
doiugit. Thirty pounds a week Mr. Bink- 
worthy was giving me; after Christmas [ 
was to be paid forty. Out of my weekly 
salary I spent perhaps three pounds; the 
remainder, on every Monday morning, I 
took toa bank near Bentham Street—foeel- 
ing deeply thank ful that a goodly provision 
was accumulating against the coming of a 
rainy day. The future is never, alas, sure! 
The sun at dawn may rise in glory, and at 
eventide set in gloom. 

Whatever was right or necessary for 
Isla, that she hadin abundances. But, for 
myself,I continued to live with the utmost 
frugality in those cheap apartments I had 
found near Primrose Hill. And yet, in 
spite of all my care and cherishing, the 
child did not get back her ‘Thangate 
roses.’’ 

It fretted me cruelly to perceive this, to 
note how white and thin were the little 
arms, to hear with what difficulty she 
breathed sometimes after too quickly 
mounting the steep kitchen stairs. But 
Isla—sweet patient little soul—never com- 
plained. She always said that she was 
‘quite well,” only rather tired now and 
then—that was all;and once she unexpec- 
tedly asked me whether I remembered 
how Mr. Eversieigh used to carry her up 
to the cliff—always on a hot day—when 
she was tired at Thangate. 

“Yes, dear, perfectly,” I answered, and 
changed the subject. We never talked of 
Mr. Eversieigh now. 

There were times when I felt downright 
ili myself—ill from a sheer anxiety that 
was worse than physical pain, Yor its 
intensity robbed me of my sleep at night 
and kept me wretched throughout the 
day. 

The increasing delicacy of the child was 
not to be mistaken. A mother’s eyes, at 
all events, were not to be shut to the fact. 
The conviction that she should not be 
allowed to remain in London began to 
haunt my imagination; I felt certain that 
the thick moist air, with its deadly early 
chill, the ‘‘pea-soup’”’ fogs, the dismal sun- 
leas days, were by degrees working fatal 
mischief tothe fragile constitution of my 
darling. 

This torturing idea having gripped me, 


asit were, body and soul, I forthwith took 
| herto a famous Hariey Street physician 
or Cirace Should it cost mea wh 
as) A 
me ™ 
nae yery i@licale De ealc 4 
But, with regard to her living in Londo! 
—and you say that you are by circum 


stances compelled to be in London just 
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now—why, you must know that a great 
many delicate children are obliged to live 
in town all the year round, and yet 
eventually they grow as strong as their 
more sturdy-born brothers and sisters. 1 
am sure I need hardly tell you that you 
should take care of her.” 

“] do take care of her,'’ I replied almost 
passionately. 

“Is there,” inquired the great man— 
who, in bodily appearance at any rate, was 
small and wizened—as blandly as betore, 
“any tendency at all to conaumption in 
your family, or in that of your husband, 
will you tell me?” 

“J —I do not know,”1 answered uneasily. 
I felt that I had changed color—turned 
somewhat pale. 

“You do not know ?’—smiling a faint 
surprise. 

“No,” 1 said shortly; and then, with an 
indefinable sense of shame, or sometimes 
like it, | felt the paleness going and a hot 
flush taking its place. 

The physician pressed the question no 
further;but, turning to the escritoire before 
which he sat, he began to write a prescrip- 
tion, murmuring softly as his pen scratched 
the paper that “we must be caretul—very 
careful —to avold all coughs and colds,” 

It was soon done; and with a few 
courteous words he handed the preserip- 
tion to mein return for the two-guinea fee 
which was the cost of a five-minutes’ gon- 
sultation with the famous Doctor Grace. 

“If she is no better,”’ said he, tenderly 
touching Isla'’s cheek with his 
shrivelled white forefinger, “at the end of 
a month, bring her to me again, will you? 
Thank you. Good morning.”’ 

He shook hands; bowed us out, and I 
left the doctor's big gloomy house feeling, 
to speak the truth, but poorly comforted 
by the interview, If only lcould getaway 
from vast cruel London to some quiet sea- 
girt hamlet upon the south or the south- 
west coast, where the air, was pure and 
balmy even in winter and deadly yellow 
fogs were not! But in the country what 
work could I find to do—work, at all 
events, that would furnish the requisite 
luxuries for Isla— work that would pay me 
like my singing for Mr. Binkworthy? A 


cool 


ray of hope flashed across my mind, 
Would—oh, would the manager, I 
wondered, grant me a respite, a brief 


holiday?) If he would, I could in that case 
well aflord to take the child for a few 
weeks to Bournemouth or to Ventnor— 
perhaps to the Devon coast, or even as far 
as Cornwall, 

On that very evening I determined to 
ask Mr. Binkworthy whether or not he 
would let me go. <A breath from the tone 
and health giving ocean might at this 
season of the year do wonders for Isla. 
Thangate in the winter would of course 
be too bleak for her. If anywhere, this 
time it must be the south. ; 

Accordingly that night, before I quitted 
the theatre, I plucked up courage to sprak 
tothe manager. But his face grew long as 
he comprehended what I wanted; be 
scratched his chin in silence; and, to niyv 
dismay, l perceived that Mr, Bink worthy 
regarded my scheme unfavorably, 

“You see—you see, Madame Fleurette,” 
he said at last, in a halting and deprecat- 
Ing manner, as if loath—as I believe at the 
moment he honestly was—to cause me the 
least distress, “vou 
knew 
audience here 


have hooked on first 
you would, with mv 
there ain’t a more popular 
singer that you are just now at the Levity, 
nor at any other 
comes to that—and 


class, as I 


place in London, if it 
and it would be a 
sinall fortune out of my pocket if—if you 
was to cry the termination of 
your engagement. And—and I don’t wish 
to appear unteelin’ or unkind in any way— 
but an "agreement is an agreement, you 
know, and—and—— Come,”’ he broke oft 
more blithely—“don’t vou think vou are 
perhaps jest a wee bit over-anxious about 
the little gal? Mothers are so quick to 
take alarin—all of ’em alike; or, if you are 
bent on her going into the country, ain't 
there some well-disposed relative you've 
got out of town, an uncle or an aunt ora 
married sister or somebody, as ‘ud agree 
to take care of her, if you made it worth 
their while, until the winter's over and 
the warm weather comes round again— 
eh?’ 

“There is no one,’’I answered desolatel y. 
I feit that I could have cried ' 


girl with sick disappointment 


off before 


like “ achool- 


Mr ke K WOr Y iald a fat 
a! 
vy « 
[Meaning u < Lime 
careful lest a loo-sentimental 


renerosity 


should cause him to where he 


should remain 


Stumble 


firm in his own interests. 
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| “and don’t give way to thedumps 
| magnity triflesif you do—make mountains 
out of mole-hills and all that, There, 
there’’—patting me on the shoulder—‘‘we'll 
see about it by-and-by—we’'ll see what can 
be done. I dare say we shall be able to 
manage it by-and-by. But—but it wants a 
little thinking over, you know; it can’t be 
done .in « hurry. We'll talk about it 
another day, Madame Fleurette.”’ 

I sighed in ahopeless manner, ‘Another 
day,” 1 was drearily convinced, would be 
slow in coming if it were left to Mr, Bink- 
worthy to fix the date of it. 

“Thank you. Good night, Mr. Bink- 
worthy,” said 1, without looking at him. 
{ rolled up my music mechanically, and 
went home. 

My heart was leaden that night—heavy 
and full of bitter rebellion. 1 was a slave 
—in bondage—chained to the oar, it seemed, 
with my freedom gore! I must submit 
uncomplainingly to the will of a task- 
master who held life itself more cheaply 
than gold. 

Adhering to my rule of strict economy 
in all matters touching my present mode 
of life, it was my habit to journey to and 
from the theatre in omnibuses which ran 
conveniently past the corner of Bentham 
Street. 

But to-night I somehow telt that I could 
not endure the jolting and the crowding, 
the cold damp straw undertoot, the dim 
malodorous oil-lamps overhead, which are 
such distinct and familiar features of that 
public abomination the London ’bus. 

] feltin truth wretched and lonely, un- 
utterably heart-sick and depressed. The 
future loomed menacing, full of trouble 
the gloom. The slow rumbling movement 
of an omnibus, with its perpetual, madden- 
ing stoppages, would in my present condi- 
tion of mind have been torture unendur- 
ble—would have sent me crazy outright. 1 
hailed a passing hansom with a good horse, 
and #0 was driven rapidly home. 








I had my own key, and let myself into 
the house. ButI met Mrs. Sadler in the 
passage, carrying a water-can, she being on 
her way up-stairs. 

‘‘}Hlow is Isla?’’? were my first words. 

“Well, ’m,’’ replied Mrs. Sadler, with 
her usual doleful air, ‘the little dear really 
did seem very porely after you was gone. 
She complained of a sore throat, and I 
fetched her some lozengers—at least, old 
Mr. Jones did, who came down and have 
been sitting with her; and now she seems 
got a bit more chirrupy like.”’ 

“She's awake then ?’’ 

“Oh, yes, ’m! She was a few minutes 
ago.”’ 

“Is old Mr. Jones still sitting with her?’ 

“Oh, yes, ’m !* said Mrs. Sadler again; 
and with her can of water she went sigh- 
ing up-stairs. 

I moved into the sitting-room, untasten- 
ing my cloak as I went,and passed quickly 
into the bed-room beyond it, 

“My darling,” 1 cried, trying to speak 
joyously, “mamma is come home !”’ 

Isla, sucking lozenges and wide awake, 
was however alone; for old Mr. Jones had 
vanished—had disappeared, IT suppose, by 
the other door, 

It was al ways the case, 
the old man away! 


1 had frightened 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

T WAS heart-breaking work, this hav- 

| ing to go on with a duty which with 
cach day was becoming to me more irk- 
some and distasteful. 

The novelty, the excitement of the first 
week or so had worn off, and I was grow- 
ing downright to hate iny nightly work at 
the Levity. In my soul I had never liked 
it; my natural instinct, my inherent pre- 


judices with regard to a stage-life for a 
woman were reviving with increased 
force, 


Yet, if Aurora had still been at the thea- 
tre to cheer my flagging spirit and to bear 
me company, or if Isla, whom I was com- 
pelled every evening to leave at home in 
Bentham street, either in the care of Mrs. 
Sadler—who was continually remarking 
that the child was “fading away like’’—or 
in that of shadowy old Mr. Jones, hac not 
looked so white and wistful, so unchild- 
like and pathetic in her patient suffering, it 
would not have been so miserable—it 
would not have been so hard to bear. 

Ah,no! If Aurora had still been my 
stage-companion, and ifthe health of my 





loubtless have abie and willing t 
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sense of 


Near CAIAL LY rhich oppressed 
. } | 


me daily now. 


It was anguish for me to leave the child 


when evening came ; for I knew that. in 
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dear little girl had kept unbroken, I should | 


} « 
} 


——— a 
——— 


! You'll spite of her patient little smile, she was 


really ill, and indeed needed my tenderest 
care. 

But my master at the theatre was Inexor- 
able in an affable sort of way; and once 
having securely got me, he refused to let 
me go. If his glove, so to speak, was 
silken, the band beneath it was of unyield- 
ing iron. 

Unfortunately I seemed to be more pop- 
ular than ever at the Levity, and the spir- 
its of Mr. Bink worthy in consequence rose 
higher and higber. 

Offers trom managers of similar places of 
entertainment came to me now in abund- 
ance ; but the terms of agreement between 
me and my first manager precluded all 
possibility of my acceptanve of any one of 
them. 

Ob, the irony of fate! One man, who, it 
appeared, had a “temple of varieties” at 
Marmouth Bay—a healthy flourishing sea- 
port upon the southwest coast—wrote and 
begged me to come and sing at his theatre. 
I might name my own terms, he said, and 
all the journey-expenses should be paid to 
me. 

And yet it was impossible—im possible ! 
Oh, sad, sad word—sad and hopeless some- 
times as “‘good-bye”’ itself! Nevertheless 
what would I not have given, what would 
I not have done, to be free to turn my back 
upon cruel London, and to carry off my 
darling to Marmouth Bay ? 

And nightly at the Levity I was greeted 
with deafening cheers, my most pathetic 
ballads winning for me the greatest storm 
of applause. My heart was breaking, tears 
were often in my voice; and J] sang my 
melancholy songs straight from the heart, 
I suppose. 

“She sings with true feeling—true as it 
is rare ; that, sir, is the charm of Madame 
Fleurette, the secret of her success,’’ I over- 
heard some one saying close to me upon 
the pavement,on one occasion as 1 was hur- 
riedly leaving the theatre to catch my 
omnibus hard by. “That women, sir, feels 
every word she sings, bless you. There 
was real tears in her eyes to-night, I saw 
them distinctly.’’ 

True feeling! Real tears! Ay, my 
friend, even so. The feeling was there and 
was real enough ; the tears were there,and 
were real enough; but who of them 
amongst that audience which crammed the 
theatre, smoking and drinking and ripe for 
the evening’s amusement, and which 
stared at and applauded with wild delight 
the pale dark-haired woman in her simple 
black gown, guessed—or would have cared 
a straw had they known—that the singer 
herself was the unhappiest of women, and 
that her songs, in very truth, came straight 
from her breaking heart ? 

And, in response to a tumultuous encore 
for ‘‘The Better Land,’’ I had that night, 
at Mr. Binkworthy’s request—or shali I 
say his command ?—sung them the jaunty 
‘*Thady O'Flynn.” 

‘Must give ’em grave and gay,’’ whis- 
pered the manager hoarsely. ‘*They don’t 
like too much of the one, nor too much of 
the other—‘not too much sentiment, but 
just sentiment enough,’ don’t ye know ? 
If you make ’em cry at first, you must get 
them to laugh afterwards. ‘That's the way 
to fetch ’em.”’ } 

“Thady O’Flynn”—think of it—and my 
little child dying at home! 

Dying? Ah, me! Could it be true? 
Well, they told me so—though I did not, 
would not believe them. Dying? Oh, 
no! Why should there be any talk of 
death ? 

“You are wrong—you are wrong!’’ 1 said 
passionately. ‘The child was delicate 
from her birth, has always been delicate— 
always, always, always! Do you not un.- 
derstand ? She is no worse now than she 
has been before. She never was like other 
children—never—my sweet fragile little 
Isla !’ 

No, I would not believe them. Heaven, 
I said, never could be so cruel as to take 
from me my little child, whose innocent 
existence had been to me the one perfect 
Joy, the one bright star of hope, as it were 
in those heavy and sorrowful years of my 
life since Daryl Darkwood had made me 
his wife. 

I believe now, looking back to those sad 
days in Bentham street, that my grief had 
in some wise touched my brain,for I could 


not, try how I would, quite realize that I 
was soon to be left alone—utterly alone— 
alone for evermore. 
~\ fy na.y hushat 
lt area’ not to live without my 


goin a minute,” would quickly follow 
her; there should be ‘no time to be vext.’’ 
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Lite robbed of my darling would be life no 
longer to me, but at best, a living death. 
That could not be borne. Surely life is not 
worth living when one has lost one’s al) 
ip it. 

There were times when I wept myself 
half crazy, lying prone upon my bed, with 
my hands clutching the pillows —wept unti! 
the fount of my tears was dry, and the 
storm of sobs was wholly spent. Then | 
would rise, loosen my hair, and plunge 








my disfigured tace into a bath of cold 


water ; the next moment laughing hysteri- 
cally to think that I should have been fool 
enough to weep at all, 

What was there to weep for? Nothing. 
Isla, after all, was not going to die. And 
yet, with my palms pressed hard to my 
temples, Iremembered dully that I had 
again taken her for advice tb the famed 
Doctor Grace; and not only to that re- 
nowned physician, but likewise to other 
eminent men of his profession. 

And did they not now one and all say 
the same thing—that the child was doomed 
—had not long to live ; that she had fallen 
into a swift decline ; that no power nor 
skill upon earth, no change from town to 
country could hold the little wan pilyvrim 
back from “the straight and dreadful 
pass ?”’ 

But of course they did not speak the 
truth. Doctors always exaggerate—espe- 
cially in cases of decline. Nevertheless 
why, | wonder, did 7 one day write of) 
wildly to Aurora and tell her, with tears 
raining upon the paper beneath my pen, 
what those foolish doctors had said ? 

On the very next day Aurora, laden with 
gifts for Isla, appearedin dingy Bentham 
street, having travelled by express up to 
town trom the country place she was stop- 
ping at, and fell upon her bosom, crying 
piteously. 

I rernember her telling me very kindly 
and seriously that Daryl should be sent 
for ; he was,she believed, still living at her 
mother’s house in Chesterfield avenue. 
He ought-—for right was right, said Aurora 
—to see his child, to know thatshe was ill ; 
it was wrong and unnatural to keep him in 
ignorance of his little daughter’s state. 

But at this 1 exclaimed angrily— 

“He shall notcome here! He cares tor 
neither of us! I forbid you, Aurora—do 
you hear?—]I forbid you totell Daryl where 
Iam! Recollect, please, that you promised 
to keep my secret ; and never will I for- 
give you if you break your word !” 

1 torget how Aurora reasoned wit!) me 
on the matter ; but she spoke of Christian 
love and charity, of the divine qualities of 
mercy and torgiveness, and was altogether 
very gentle and good. 

it was nobler to forgive than to be for- 
given, she said. But I was firm, stubborn, 
in my passion and despair. Voluntariiy | 
would never see Daryl Darkwood again. 

And, when Aurora was going away, she 
sat down and took the child upon her 
knee, and hid her face on my darling’s 
neck. 1 heard her soft slow tender kisses ; 
but why—why did she keep her face hid- 
den for so long ? 

“What are you doing?” 1 said to ber 
sharply. 

Aurora looked up; her eyes were wet. 
Strange ! 

“]—I was saying good-bye,’”’ she un- 
swered gently—‘‘that is all.”’ 

“One would think—one would think,” 
said I, in atone of reproach—why did the 
mere etYort ef speech seem to suffocate mec? 
—‘“‘that—that you were saying good-bye 
forever. Why make such a fuss about it? 
You used,”’ 1 added querulously, ‘‘to be 
80 practical, so sensible. You have grown 
silly and sentimental, Aurora.’’ 


“Oh no, I haven’t!’ she answered 
quietly. 
And then she had to hasten from 


Bentham street to catch her train—Euston, 
I think she said, was her station. 

After Aurora had gone that day, the 
twilight, I remember, seemed to come on 
very suddenly;and, with the wintry gloam- 
ing, snow, in small eddying flakes, was 
driven against the windows by the bleak 
north breeze. I stared at the lamps as they 
were being lighted in the street. The) 
looked quite dim, and flickered miserably. 
The snow, then, was thicker than il 
appeared, thought I. 


Snow? Why, it must be December, 0! 
course—nearly mid-December, in fact! 
How time sped! Christmas would soon 


be with us, I was musing—Christmas, ta! 
HOLY season of ‘peace and goodw 
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trozen, starving outright; and when the 
rich, clad in purple and fine linen, fared 
sum pt by their blazing hearths 
every day! Whatan unfair and a heart 
jess old world it was! And what a lonely 
Christmas festival mine and Isla’s would 
’ 

Re it was time for me to dress and to 
start for the theatre, Isla was still lying 
upon the sofa drawn near to the fire, the 
child’s favorite place, with a warm gray 
woollen shawl of mine partly covering 
ber. She did not want to go to bed just 
’ vet, she said; she was not very tired—not 
very;and Mrs. Sadler could undress her 
and put her in her cot when she was 
ready. Besides, old Mr. Jones, she 
informed me, had bought her a new story- 
book full ot beautiful pictures,and all about 
a ‘poor cock-robin who was killed by a 
wicked sparrow with his bow and arrow;” 
and old Mr. Jones, by-and-by, when I was 
gune, was coming down to read it to her— 
Isla—and to sit with her perhaps “until 
mamma came back from the theatre.” 

The cruel hacking cough seized her un- 
expectedly—a sound which smote and 
racked my heart with an anguish beyond 
ex pression—and my darling could tell me 
no more. The paroxysm over, white as a 
snowdrop she lay upon my breast. 

I waited with her, soothed her, till she 
was better again, gave her some port-wine 
and water and some calf’s-foot jelly, and 
then rang for Mrs. Sadler to take my place 
by the sofa. 

I must go. 
was! 

For the last fortnight or more—indeed 
since the child bad grown so weak—1 had 
frequently been late at the theatre. To- 
night once more 1 was late. My usual 
omnibus was gone; no other was in sight. 
There was no help for it—I hailed a hansom 
that was lingering by a public-house and 
drove down to the Levity as fast as the 
horse could take me thither. 

It was still snowing, softly and thickly, 
the flakes whirling slantwise in the small 
but biting north wind. It was just the 
night to drive pedestrians, idlers, street- 
roamers, to the warmth, comfort, and 
glitter of a theatre of varieties. The great 
open pillared doors and brilliant vestibule, 
with its mirrors, palms, and pictures, of 
Mr. Binkworthy’s popular establishment 
were an attraction, a temptation in them- 
sel ves, 

“Tut, tut—you are late again, Madaine 
lleurette,’’ said the manager, somewhat 
impatiently; “and naturally the audience 
have been kicking up no end of a distur- 
bance because you did not appear in the 
order set down for you pn the programe! 
We have had to send on the O’Leary 
Familiy, with their eccentric entertainment 
—they wouldn’t listen to the Sisters Gay— 
before anything like ordercouldbe restored. 
There was the same bother the other even- 
ing,”’ grumbled Mr. Binkwortby. 

‘I cannot help it,” I answered wearily— 
it might be indifferently. 

“Surely, madame, you could be more 
punctual if you tried,” rejoined the 
manager testily. ‘I should—I should fine 
you if you was anybody else. I—I had 
no call to complain of you at first.’”’ 

1 turned upon him fiercely. 

“I have a little sick child at home now, 
recollect,” I said. “I came as early as I 
could, Worry me no more.” 

The manager shrugged his shoulders 
and spread out his fat be-ringed hands, 

“I hope she’s better—the little gal,” said 
be. “Is she ?”’ 

I did not answer him ; but, with my 
whole soul in hot revolt, with moist quiv- 
ering hands, and with eyes that were dim 
with fiery tears, I turned and unrolled the 
music of my first song. 

My reception that evening, when I at last 
appeared upon the stage, was as uproari- 
ously hearty as ever; and, although the 
atmosphere of the great building, with its 
tobacco-smoke and smell of beer and spir- 
its seemed to stifle me, to turn me faint, 
the glare of the footlights and of the chan- 
(deliers to blind my burning and aching 
eyes, the crowd of eager and staring faces 
o bewilder me strangely to-night—accus- 
tomed as 1 had grown to the odiousness of 
it all—yet I suppose I sang my songs to 


Ah me, how wretched I 


the complete satisfaction of my listeners 
and admirers ; for again and again was I 
recalled in front of the orchestra to bow 


iny acknowledgements to this token of my 
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"g with the wishes of the audience with 
regard to my earlier songs. 
But, my third being “Kathleen Mavour- 
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“You must!’ said the manager. ‘Hark 
at em !’ 

“I cannot—oh, I cannot,” I moaned. 
“Let me go home ’’ 

“Pooh! Sing them one more, and then 
you shall leave. They'll never be quiet 
else ; and there’s Protessor Pampelunaand 
his performing dogs waiting to go on. 
Come—don’t be a fool, Madame Fleurette,”’ 
said the manager roughly. He disappeared 
but soon returned with a small tumbler of 
champagne. “Here, drink thig—look 
sharp. It will pull you together and give 
you ‘eart,” said Mr. Binkworthy mos 
kindly, and himself putting the glass to 
my unwilling lips. 

I was his slave—his paid slave—and so 
it ended in my going heavily back to the 
stage, and by my presence thereon once 
more hushing the theatre into tranquility, 
and decent behavior. 

The stage attendants, in their ridiculous 
and shabby livery, had already wheeled 
on the grand piano, for whenever { accepted 
the encore for my last song of the evening, 
I was expected, as before, to accompany 
myself. But no “Kerry Dance,” no “Thady 
O’Flynn” for them to-night. They must 
have what I chose to give them,or go with- 
out. 

For some moments my hands moved 
aimlessly over the keys of the piano. | 
struck afew minor chords, and then played 
a brief dreamy prelude of my own composi- 
tion. 

I wanted no notes for my own accom- 
panying. The music of the sweet melody 
came back to me out of dreamland—was 
plaintively stealing trom beneath my wan- 
dering hands. I remembered the words 
of the sweet sad song as perfectly asif 1 had 
last sung them only yesterday, and not 
long, dim, shadowy years before. And 
yet—and yet was it so very long ago after 
all ? 


Strange that, on that night of all nights, 
I should have found myself singing the 
favorite song of my girlhood, of my lost, 
happy youth, when I knew not Daryl 
Dark wood or aught of evil or sorrow. 

1 sang—sang with a passionate feeling of 
hopeless regret, all unconscious though 1 
was perh. ps of it at the time, with a vague, 
tender lounging for the glad innocence of 
youth which never, never more could be 
mine again—which, in its fidelity and 
yearning pathos,seemed absolutely to thrill 
the densely-packed house, 

Never within my short experience of it 
and the ways of its audience had the the- 
atre been so hushed. No flitting to and 


fro of nimble waiters, no vulgar popping of 


corks and jingling of glasses, no careless 
chatter at the distant bars, where flirtation 
and refreshment were wont to go together 
—nothing but the sound of a woman’s 
voice, clear, unutterably sad and tremu- 
lous with tears, pathetically telling her 
listeners that tue heart of the singer was 
breaking, and that ‘‘the wild freshness of 
morning,’ with all its sweetness, purity 
and vigor, was dead, lost to ber—for her 
had vanished, in this life, forever and for- 
ever ! 

It was not often that I glanced down- 
ward at the occupants of the stalls ; they 
always appeared to be so horribly near the 
stage. Thebold upward staring, whether 
of curiosity or of admiration, which I there 
encountered annoyed me acutely—io me 
was disagreeable in the extreme. 

But to-night, as I was in the act of rising 
from the music-stogl to bow my thanks to 
the familiar outburst of enthusiasm, some- 
thing—a strange indefinable force or infiu- 
ence which some people, I dare say, would 
call “magnetic’’—involuntarily caused me 
to turn my eyes downward aipon those 
rows of crimson seats immediately behind 
the band. 

There, in the end seat of the third row 
from the stage, his eyes fixed upon me— 
eyes in which, I fancied just then, there 
were shining together amazement, joy, re- 
proach, and a hopeless fatherly love—sat a 
figure that for years I had seen only in my 
dreams. Was ita ghost—a ghost from my 
dead forlorn past—or was it im-grim reality 

No—no; it was no error of vision, or trick 
of fancy, no apparition from an immaterial 


world. Heaven help me, it was solid flesh 
and blood ! 
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light-blue eyes were a8 mild as ever in ex 
pression; but his pale lips were drawn 


down with strong lines about them. His 
face, with its fringe of iron-gray whisker, 
was no longer pink and smooth, but hada 





wiry veined hand he held the stump of a 
cigar; whilst with the other hand, upon his 
knee, he grasped a biack bag. Great 


his seat, still faintly smiling,as if uncertain 
what to do. It was horrible. 


stool, discordantly striking the notes of 
the piano with my nerveless outstretched 
arms. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
———>—_- 


A Doa’s Reapine—Some visitor to the 
famous scientist Lubbock writes: We then 
desired Sir John to explain to us the 
method by which he had taught his dog to 
read. 

“Well, in training him | tried to keep in 
view a principle, which, 1 think, those 
who have had to do with dogs have ignored. 
Instead of endeavoring to get the dog to 
communicate his thought to them, they 
have tried to communicate theirs to the 
dog. It appeared to me that something in 
the right direction might be accomplished 
by the same means as were adopted by 
Dr. Howe in regard to Laura Bridgman. 
Laura Bridgman was an American girl, 
who was deaf, dumb, and blind. But here 
wasthe only case of adeaf and dumb 
person having an intellect equal to the 
average. 

“Dr. Howe succeeded in communicating 
with her by attaching a card to the key of 
her room, on which the word “key”’ was 
written with raised letters. He adopted 
the same plan with other letters, so that 
by bringing a card she could ask for what 
she wanted. Well,I had Van inthis room, 
and placed two saucers on the floor, one 
containing a little bread and milk, and the 
other being empty. I then took two cards, 
ten inches long by tree or four inches wide 
and writing ‘food’ in large letters on one, 
placed itover the saucer containing the 
bread and milk, while I left the other 
blank, and placed it over the empty saucer. 
Van was allowed to eat the bread and milk 
after having his attention called to the 
card. 

“This process was repeated daily for 
about a fortnight, when Van began to dis- 
tinguish between the two carda [ then 
laid the cards on the floor, and, at my re- 
quest, he immediately brought them to 
me. If he brought me the ‘tood’ card, I 
gave him something to eat, but if the plain 
card, I merely threw it aside. 1 then had 
printed on other cards the words ‘out,’ 
‘water,’ ‘bone,’ ‘tea,’ and also such indif- 
ferent words as ‘plain’ and ‘nought.’ In 
about a month, with daily lessons of 
about half an hour’s duration, Van was 
able to discriminate not only between the 
plain and printed cards, but also between 
the words themselves. Of course, the 
cards were exactly alike in other respects, 
and were not keptin the same places. For 
instant, Van would pass the card with 
‘out’ written upon it a hundred times 
without taking any notice, but when he 
wished to go out he would select it from 
others, and run with it to the door,”’ 

————“qO08§9 > —— 

THe SMALLEST KinGpom.— Probably 
one smallest of the smaller is the princi- 
pality of Lichtenstein, between the Tyrol 
and Switzerland. There is only a very lit- 
tle of this charming country. The land 
measures but twelve or thirteen miles in 
length, and the proud nation that inhabits 
it consists of less than 10,000 souls; but, 
such as it is, this sovereign principality 
exists under the rule of John II.; and it is 
protected by intimate alliance with Aus 
tria. Still more restricted in extent is the 
republic of Moresnet, between Verviers, in 
Belgium, and Aix-la-Chapelle. Its domin- 
ion reaches over only four square miles, it 
possesses about 3,000 inhabitants, and its 
annual revenue amounts to less than #2500. 
The national army consists of one soldier, 
who also acts as a policeman. 
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Bric-a-Brac. 


Cooxine Grassnorrens.— There were 
two ways in olden times in preparing grass- 
hoppers to be eaten. They were either 
crushed in wine and eaten without cook- 
ing, or else—and this isthe way they cre 
still prepared for food in Syria and Arabia 
—they are boiled in salted water, their 
wings are plucked off, and the insects are 
dried in the sun, when they are ready to 





| be eaten. 


Tus Cravat.—The cravat got its name 
from the Croats of Ausiria, a regiment of 
whom, all throttled in cravata, arrived in 
Paris in 1600, and set the new fashion in 
neck swathings. When Beau Brummel 
assumed the guardianship of fashion in 
his country, it was not considered fitting 
that a gentleman should travel with fewer 
than eighty cravats,and an iron for smooth- 
ing them. 

A Woman-So_omon.—There is in Eng- 
land a village which rejoices in the pos 
session of a local Solomon in the person of 
an old dame, who is often appealed to for 
the decision of petty differences. It hap- 
pens that a mother anda daughter are in 
the habit of sleeping together during the 
absence at sea of their respective spouses, 
and it happens, too, that both the women 
are the happy mothers of babies of about 
the same age. The children occupy the 
same bed as their mammas, and recently, 
owing to some mistake in dressing them 
they became mixed, and could not be dis- 
tinguished one trom another. Thereupon, 
the female Solomon aforesaid was called in 
and asked to solve the difficulty. “You 
think that they have been changed, my 
dears ?"’ quoth the dame. ‘Yes,’’ replied 
the two mothers in duet. “Very well, 
then, my dears, change them back again !"’ 

GeaMan BuLLS.—A German newspaper 
gives a few samples of German bulls, 
which are quite as amusing as those perpe- 
trated by that nation which has been here- 
tofore supposed to have a monopoly in the 
business: “Among the immigrants wasan 
old blind woman, who came to America 
once more before she died, to see her only 
son.” “Afterthe door was closed, a soft 
female foot slipped into the room,and with 
her own hand extinguished the taper.”’ 
“Both doctors were unable to restore the 
deceased once more to life and health.” 
“The chariot of revolution is rolling on- 
wardand gnashing its teeth as it rolls,” is 
what a Berlin revolutionist told the 
students in 148 “The Ladies’ Benefit 
Association has distributed twenty pairs of 
shoes among the poor, which will dry up 
many atear.”’ “I was sitting at the table 
enjoying a cup of coffee, when a gentle 
voice tapped me on the shoulder. I looked 
around and saw my old friend once 
more.’’ 

A MaRTYR’'s Deatu.—A strange bit of 
Algerian history is illustrated by one of 
the objects of interest in the Museum of 
Algiers—a ghastly plaster cast of the Chris- 
tian martyr Geronimo, writhing in the 
agony ofdeath. Tradition had for three 
hundred years told the story of the Moorish 
lad who becamea Christian and saint in 
ali but name. He abjured the faith, it was 
said, for a brief moment under the press- 
ure of bitter persecution and slavery, but 
returned to it with new zeal, and proved it 
in the end by a heroic and horrible death — 
that of being thrown alive, with his hands 
tied behind him, into a block of liquid con- 
crete, which was afterwards built into the 
wall of one of the outlying fortw near the 
city. Such was the tradition, singularly 
and literally true in the minutest details,as 
was proved in 1553, when the block of con- 
crete containing the accurate impression of 
the martyr’s body, face downwards, was 
found, claimed by the Church, and depos 
ited with great honor in the cathedral of 


the town. 
_ ——_ 6 —>- 


Sux Was Riout,—The story is told that 
a husband was sitting in his store, when a 
letter in a familiar bandwriting was 
handed to him. It was from his wife, 
whom he had leftat home that morning 


with every assurance of affection and 
devotion. But the very first sentence 
startled him, and, as he read on, the most 
horrible suspicion seized him: “I am 
forced to do something that I know wil! 
trouble you, butitis my duty tudose, | 
| am determinea you sball know it, let th 
result be what itmay. I have known for 
,» week that this trial was coming, |! 
a 
at reap the reward as ws 
do hope it won’t crusb y rhe 
Please send me some this afternoor 


Ithought by thie method you would noi 
orget it.” She wasright. He didn’t 
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SWEET HOME-FACES. 





BY wm. Cc. 





Whee dusk bas brought rest to the werery, 
And the troubles arc over thal tire, 

Ia the beer of elie ace and shades 
1 am ecated slene by the Ore 


And out of the red, glowing em bers, 
When the Gtful light warers and dirs, 

Like angels that come to watch o'er me, 
Beeet, beaetifal Laces arise 


> 


What though | am far from the loved ours 
Their presence | feel ia toe room, 

And « teader ead sient com menhk® 
We bold io the gatheriag gi oom . 


While there rises within mea longiug 
The exiic alone uaderstands, 
Till L etah for the eound of their votces, 


Aedl yearn for the clasp of their han t+ 


ith, the eweret and er ee Auk G+ i ohhon 
«?f thoee eves af Ue look lato mine, 
In their lemtnoes, soft depths reflected, 


There is lowe that ts almost @iviae ' 


It le love that ts pure as the angels . 
It is love that would khvep me from wrong 
Suchet 


od as leath Only can ecver, 


ho lasting It ls aod so strong 


‘¥ tender and beaatifu: fares, 


That come in the Brelight's gioe 

Like etare shimise tthrowgt the dari nue 
slight ep my path where lg 

tom! grant that the fulare may bring yo 

No traces of eorre® oF ps 

1 lle #? ha parted our pathwats 

Bball bring Loem loge er aga 


LIGHT AT LAST. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


NIGHT for it, or we are in for life!’ re- 
|. peated Mullard in a barsh whisper; but 
Lane neither moved nor heeded, He 

Lad collapeed ulleriy, miserably. 

“Let me open the door for you,”’ said the 
detect. ve, stepping forward aud suiting the 
action to his words. “Walk out—vou will 
find some old acquaintances there.” 

Toe man Sprang up, bis face flaming with 
hate and futile atiger, and was about to 
makearush tor freedom, when he drew 
back suddenly. 

Five orsx police-officers were standing 
ou the landing. ‘luese were the former 
acquaintances lo whom the detective had 
aliuclead, 

“oT sald the officer, with infinite scorn, 
Lurning away. 

lt was useless to resist, and the miserable 
culprit was being ied away, when the de- 
lective called oul— 

“Stay—what do you know of this man’s 
life? There is such a thing as turning 
Queen's evidence and saving your own 
skin, Whatde you know of him?” 

But, before the teliow could answer, Lane 
sprang to lis feet, 

“What does he know of me?” 
“Nothing, n Mhing ! lie can saV nD thing— 
prove notuing—tor 1 paid him only for 
what be would bave done to-night. 1 know 
things concerning bBiua, but he is utterly in 
the dark concerning me. He cannot turn 
(lueen’s evidence, but I can, and I will, if 
Il can save mveeclft’’ 

lune detective could barely conceal bis 
exullation, 

“Yes, you can save yourself in that way,’ 
observed he contemptuousiy, “1 is some- 
thing to save one's own skin certainly, You 
are ready then to give evidence an to the 
counuiission Of Luis grievous crime by which 
your confederate Filton has palimed himeselt 


oll upon soamety sol 


he cried. 


og as the wentieuan 
who tn reality died many years ago in the 
West Jodies?” 

“lam realy,” answered the wan hoarse- 
ly; “bat l must be sure that 1 shall be 
sale,” be added, his voice fallering with 
terror, 

**You will be allowed to yo free after the 
trial of your partuer in gullt is oonciuded,” 
said the officer. ‘You hear what be savs?”’ 
he added to tue men who stood round, “It 
isa very heavy charge we have against Liim, 
but be will clear Limeel! in this way, since 
the law permite 1." ‘ 

“I have myself to taink of now,” said 
Lane fiorcel y. 

“Cau you let me take this lady away ?"’ 
sald Neville ina low tone to the officer. 
“Sbe bas tainted, I think ; but 1 do not like 
to leave you just yet.” 

“It's all right, mv lord ; I have plenty ot 
coadjutors, You will have to wait a little, 
thougb—the lady bas fainted right off.” 

Yes, Caroline wasat length unconscious 
of the exceeding bitterness of ber lot. 

This last revelation concerning the man 
whom ebe bad so blindly worshipped, so 


mpictiv bellevwed, had Loen toosore a 
thing to bear 


W bat—ber unworthy lover had not even 
meant t arry ber! He hed hired a villain | 
pe re 4 . 5 nn : 
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nce Ouisileu : \ x Dir. Charl- 
ford, the real ownero! Chariford House.” 


said the detective. Lane, it wi! 
fevor if you can give us inioruation as 40 
where he has been bent.” 


‘go in your } 


“J did not plan anything against him,” 
obdotens Tae s wen bis so-called father 
did—got hin drugged, and then, under ali 
sorts of noss, shipped for Rio." 

“OG beavens!” inurmated Neville, in- 
finitely shocked. 

Thats how it was, Filton woaold stick 
at nothing,” Lane contioued mvagoly. “I 
wouder how I bave escaped bim, probably 
be thought the game of murder too danger- 
ous to be p.ayed in England. You see he 
wante 1 to prove bis daughter to be as the 
world thinks ber—insane. Mr. Diek Char!- 
ford is very fond of bis sister; be would not 
have satdown quietly without galaing ac- 
cess to her; be would soon have made the 
dwscovery thatshe was net insane. So it 
was determined to remove bim for a time, 
aud when be retarned,as be must altimate- 
ly, to» welcome bim with every show of 
pleasure, and to dectare that every means 
had been employed to discover his where- 
abouts.” 

“And bow areweo to find bim?” asked 
the detective sternly. 

“I'd tell you if 1 could,sir,” replied Lane, 
stooping to civility for bisown sake. ‘The 
name of the vesgel that received him as 
passenger was the Mermaid; ber captain 
could be communicated with, I think you 
could trace young Mr, Cuarliford if be ts 
alive.”’ 

“Had be any money with him?’ asked 
Nevillequickly. i 

“Notastiver. The young gentieman s 
passage was paid; but on landing he would 
have to shift for himself. Tne captain 
thought, when be saw hiw carried on board 
that the young fellow was in ill-bealth, and 
had fainted. He was taken to the cabin 
secured for him, and left there. Tne Mer- 
maid sailed iinmediately afterwards,” 

“You managed the affair, 1 suppose?’ 
said the officer. 

“It was not! that planned ‘t,’’ answered 
Lane evasively. ‘Filton did that. Dis- 
guised asaclergyman, be went and saw 
the captain himeell, and nade all sorts of 
arrangements ‘for the dear boy's vomfort,’ 
as he phrased it, paying liberally, and us- 
ing smooth words, The ‘dear boy’ would 
be metatthe end of the voyage by rela- 
tives at Rio, be said. He suffered trom one 
delusion, but in all otber res was of 
sound mind. His delusion was that he 
imagined himseltto be the son of very 
wealthy parents, whenin reality bis rela- 
tives were butin moderate circumstances, 
This voyage had been recommended as one 
ineans ofa cure, he required change of 
scene, sea-air, and a warm climate, Mr. 
Dick Chariford was lured to town bv a 
inysterious letter ; the rest was not difficult. 
It I could afford further information, I 
would give it willingly.” 

‘let metake her away before she re- 
covers and is again conecious of what has 
happened here,” said Neville aside to the 
detective, indicating Caroline, for he was 
beginning to be very anxious about her— 
her stricken face looked like Geath rather 
than lite; and five minutes later he was 
escorting ber half-lifeless form towards 
Lady Efiugton’s, 

cm . * _ . 7 


Late that sane night—it Was nearly one 
o'clock in the morning—as Lord Wyn- 
more’s nan was dozing in the hall of his 
master’s town-bouse, waiting till he should 


return from Lady Effiugton’s, be was 
aroused by a loud ring at the vi-itors’ 
veil. 


Somewhat startled—for he felt that the 
person who rang was not Lord Wynuwore, 
the servant jumped up trom his chair, rub- 
Led his eyes, and iistened, 

*Tbat’s vot his loraship!"’ he muttered, 
doubtiul whether to open the door at that 
hour, for, for aughthe Knew, it might be 
some bold thief who took this method of 
gaining admittance, well aware that most 
of the servauts were in the country—that it 
was not ‘the season;"’ and who was to know 
whether three or four men might not rush 
In, fasten the door, and secure valuables 
Without numberin the course of a few 
minutes? So ‘Turner waited and |ist- 
ened. 

Again the loud importuuate suinmons 
sounded through the house; and the aan, 
aftera lithe further hesitatiou, slung the 
chain across the hall door, and then half 
opened it, 

“Is Lord Wyumore at bome ? 
light and 
voice. 

Something in the voice reassured Turner, 
and he opened the door, ready to answer 
the visitor with ali courtesy ; but scorn was 
bis only feeling when he beheld a slight 
boyish figure, so ill clad as to be almost in 
rags, evidently suffering from that sharpest 
of diseases—poverty. 

‘Be off with you !" said ‘lurner severe- 
ly. “Do you know what you're abovt— 
ringing at this time of night at noblemen's 
houses? If you're not out of sight when I 
look cut again, I’llsend for the police !''— 
and ‘Turner slammed the door in the tae of 
the poverty-stricken visitor, 

At that moment Lord Wynmore was ap- 
proaching his own Louse—be was on foot, 
walking slowly, and in deep thought con- 
—- the extraordmary events of the 

ay. 

He had just lefithe bouse of bis sister, 
who bad enough on her hands now, for she 


l saw a 
rang,” said a young man’s 
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bad not been prepared for Caroline’sarrival | 
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to the guilty man whose villainy 
ae fg 80 oteriy crowned with suc 


cess. 

Caroline therefore bad pet boon, told , 
Mabel’s ximity, and she such 
state of dtter prosiration and grief that she 
was but too glad to keep her room and 
shun all eyes, 

“Find Dick—find iny trother!"’ was all 
abe said. 

“Yes, my dear; Neville will set every 
agency to work immediately,” replied 
Lady Effington. “All you have to do is to 
remain here fectiy quiet.” 

It was indeed all that the unbappy gir) 
was capable of. 

She felt at that moment as if life was over 
for her,and that she could never again hold 
up ber bead. 

There was much for Neville to ponder as 
he turned from bis sister’s door that night 
to seek hisown roof, 

His beart was full of bis-dear betrothed 
and all her late suflerings, Was there any 
way in which be could spare ber for the 
future? 

Was it possible that this case could be 
kept out of court? Mabel was so sensitive 
that it would be dreadful to her if any one 
bearing the naine of Chariford should be 
branded as indorsing such an iniquitous 
scheme as that by which this man Filton 
had ruled so long as the owner of Cbarlford 
House and the arbiter of the destinies of 
ber sisters and her brother; and Jobn 
Charlitord was the haif-brother of that 
Ricbard Charlford who bad sailed so many 
years before to the West Indies, never to 
return. 

Thus all his musings bad one conclusion 
—that it would be desirable, if it could be 
eflected, to make the abettor of Filton’s 
crime sign a confession of his deed, relin- 
quish the property, and never make an ap- 
pearance in court. 

But, allowing even this, how would it be 
with the partner of his guilt, Filon? Was 
he to go unscathed? Never! 

But there was a heavier weight pressing 
on Neville’s inind. Dick—where was 
Dick ? 

How was he to be discovered? Every 
moment seemed an age till stepa could be 
taken to reinstate him in bis rightful 
piace, 

Alas, did the poor boy still live to be 
righted? And, as be pondered, Neville 
reached the broad square 1n which stood his 
own stately house, It wasthe sole dwell- 
ing « bich still had a light burning over the 
eatrance. 

Late as it was however, some one stood 
at the door, as if waiting for admission ; 
and Neville quickened his steps, for the 
incidents of the day had made him appre- 
hensive. 

Good heavens, what a miserably-clad 
feilow was leaning against one of the 
pillars—thin, with clothes hanging loosely 
on him, with the aspect even in the dim 
light of having undergone much suffering! 
Neville felta sudden desire to know what 
had brought him to such a pass, andturned 
to ask what be caine for, when in amoment 
the young man spraug forward, clasping 
his hand. 

“To find pe tne is what I came 
for! Alas, I cannot trust my own father !” 

“Dick,” cried Neville, almost taking him 
in hisarmsin asudden access of joy—is 
it you, Dick—you? ‘Then all our troubles 
are nearly ended !”’ 

*“Enaed? Mine seein so for the moment, 
now thatI have found vou! But where is 
Mabel?” cried the young fellow. 

“At my sister’s; and so is Caroline. 
Coine in—I have a great deal totell you.”’ 
- “And I to tell you,” said Dick, with 
emotion. ‘But, thank Heaven, my sisters 
are in safety! Oh, Neville, you will 
bardly believe me when I tell you that I 
feel certain ny Own father compassed m 
enforced journey to Rio! I ave worked 
my passage back,.”’ 

“Your own father would never bave 
done that, Dick; but the man who ecalis 
himself so bas been guilty of what you 
suspect. Dick, we have inade a great dis- 
covery—we have solved the nystery which 
80 tortured Mabel and you! But what am 
I doing—keeping you here when you are 
hardly able to stand? Dear Dick, the 
worst is over now that we have you with 
us.”’ 


“Stay!” gasped Dick. “I cannot endure 
thissuspense. Tell me what you mean at 
once, My father not my father?” 

“Itisso, Dick. Your father died about 
sixteen years ago in the West Indies. The 
clever villain who personated hiin and took 
his place bas becn steadily supported in bis 
iniquity by your unele, Jobn Chariford. It 
is all clear to us now; what we have to do 
is to prove it to the world.”’ 

Dick was too bewildered at first to utter a 
sound; then he said, with a burst of indig- 
nation— 

“Now I understand all my re 
to that man !”’ . dene oe 

“Come in with me now,” said Neville. 
“Rest to-night, and prepare for to-morrow’s 
work, for there isinuch todo. A few more 
hours, or days at the most, will see you, I 
hope, where tat man dares to stand now, 
aud he—where Le merits to be. Come 
Dick !” , 

He put bis hand to the bell and pulled it, 
and Turner, recognizing his master’s ring, 
juickly opened the door, 
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Is there a good fire? Wake up one 
of the maids,” 

Tired as he was however, Dick would 
talk, and gradually he became possessed of 
the knowledge of what had taken places 





during the past few weeks, 

It was not till Dick almost tell asleep 
trom sbeer fatigue that be lay down u a 
sofa in Nevilie’s d -room, unable to 
do anytbing tili he had restored by 
rest, 


Then Neville, without a thought of seek. 
ing rest for himself, went out in the gray 
dawn, and made his way back to his sis. 
ter’s Louse. 

The servant earliest astir at Lady Effing- 
ton’s caine to answer bis summons,and was 
o erwhelmed with surprise on seeing “my 
lord” t himeelf at that hour, . 

“Take this note up at once to her lady- 


abipy’ be said, ‘‘and teil ber that if pos. 
— © 1 will be here again before the even- 
ng. 


= my lord,” responded the ser- 
van 

“Say that business will take me out of 
town for the day,”’ added Neville, 

“Yes, wy lord,” repeated the maid, 

“Now for retribution!” sald Neville, as 
he hastened rely 

Presently bis heart flew to Mabel,and the 
sweetness of hope iningled with the bitter- 
ness of the present. 

Surely there must dawn a day -vhen tkis 
wretched state of things would terminate— 
when Dick would reign in his own home, 
whence Mab would go forth a joyful 
bride! 

Many days might lio betweeen that sunny 
future and these shadowy hours, but they 
would pass—they would give place to others 
full of peace and rest, 





CHAPTER XXAL 


STRANGE torpor seemed to have 

seized the two men who had taken 

possession of Chariford House. John 
Cnariford still remained in bed, kept there 
by the stronger will of his guilty co:m- 
panion. 

It was about ten o’clock in the morning 
ot the day next but one to that on which 
Caroline, but for Neville’s intervention, 
would bave sacrificed her life’s happiness, 
Filton, with an expression of disquiet on 
his hard face, went about restiessly; but; 
whatever his fears,he contrived to hide them 
from all save himself, 

“Well, how are yoa,” be asked, with a 
eneer, as he stood by John Charlford’s bed. 
side—“better for vour long rest—eb ?”’ 

“Rest!” cried Charlford. “Is it rest to 
lie here, listening lor ever, awaiting some- 
thing terrible? Let me get up and act, or 
I shall go imad !” 

“By all ineans get up, and by all means 
act,’’ retorted Filton, ‘I bad hoped that a 
spell of quiet would bave brought back a 
little cominon sense; but I see you are too 
much cowered ana scared for any ordinary 
remedy to be of service, You cannot stay 
hereto invite suspicion by your extraor- 
dinary behavior, 80 the only way to act is 
to go abroad. I will remain and face the 
danger, if danger, there 18; but take your- 
seli and your terrified face away, and 
leave ine aclear field. No—there must be 
no arguing; you must start to-morrow!” 

“To-morrow! Ab—for once in my life I 
am not up toit!’’ 

“You must go, whether you feel up toit 
ornot. And you had better not go home: 
I will telegraph toeyour man, and your 
things can be sent direct to Charing Cross 
Station. Perhaps ip the course of a few 
montbs you may regain in some degree 
your ordinary demeanor; if not, you will 
have to let your house and live elsewhere. 
Why, your very face has a guilty secret 
written on it! How much I despise vour 
pusillanimity it would be hard to say!” 

“Filton, Iam not like you—fearing no- 
thing.”’ 

“Indeed! You have acted pretty much 
as if you regarded things from my point of 
view, though! And, having done so, show 
a little courage. Come—bave you ever con- 
sidered the iinpossibility of anything being 
discovered against us? Asthe years have 
passed by, each one has added to my 8e- 
curity and yours, What could raise a whis- 
peragainst us? Lane 1s gone by this time. 
It is true he may come back; but it wiil 
not be for several years. And who knows 
what may happen to bim in the Far 
West?” 

“Filton,” said John Charlford shudder- 
ingly, ‘“‘you are not meditating evil against 
him, surely? You would not add murder 
to what has gone before? I have done 
bad deeds in iy life; but murder—that 1s 
a horrible thing!” 

“Why talk of it then?’ said the other 
lightly. “1 did not—it was you who did 8. 
What I was urging on you was the neces- 
sity of going abroad immediately. Go to 
America by all means; join our friend 
Lane, and warn him against my sinister de- 
signs, of which you have ample proof, of 
course! Weil, now I will leave you to de- 
spatch the telegram,”’ 

“Stay! cried John Charlford feebly. “I 
have no spirit to undertakea journey. Let 
ine find some out-of-the-way spot in Eng- 
land or Wales ; there 1 can pass away the 
time.”’ 

“No,” said the other resolutely—“in your 
present frame of mind it will be neoeessary 
to put the sea between you and what might 
occur, Someone might see you; every 
one would wonder why you left auch & 
place as the Court to vegetate in some rustic 
| hole-and-corner, shrinking from your 
| usual acquaintances. America is the best 
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“Listen |’? he exclaimed; and he pat 
bis bands as if to ward off a blow. “Keep 
them away—keep them away!” he pauted, 
shrinking. 

“Are you crazy? No one is here !” cried 
Filton, shaking bim by the shoulder. 
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“fiush! I hear something—I tell you 
I bear something!” moaned John Charl- 
ford, once more cowering in fear. 

“You hear nothing but your own Dab- 
bling tongue!” shouted Iton, in bot 

ngere 
' Ne yes,”’ declared Charliford; “you can 
hear it now!” 

Affected by the other man’s persistence, 
Filton paused In bis efforts to rouse his 
companion to act with common sense, and 
in the pauses the strokes of a clock were dis- 
tinguishable, 

One-—two—three—tour—fi ve—six—seven 
—eight—nine—ten! 

Filton bursts into a contemmptuous laugh. 

“Well, I have listened to your terribie 
noise,” he sneered—*“the clock striking 
ten! It is a noise which occurstwice every 
twenty-four hours, and which you must 
pave heard for a good many years now, It 
is really very alarming! Owever, it has 
taught me one thing, at least--I had better 
consign you to a lunatic asylum instead of 
allowing you torun about the world; so 
stay in England. I will look after you, 
dear brother!” and he laid an ironical 
stress on the last words, 

Bat Charlford never answered him; bis 
eyes were fixed upon the door, his ears 
strained to catch the sound of feet hurrying 
along the corridor towards his chamber. 
‘hey paused outside the door; there wasa 
low murmur of voices, 

Even Filton listened now, and a swilt 
thrill of alarm passed through his veins. 
But he retained every appearance of calm, 
though his eyes glittered strangely. 

He uttered no syllable; be unly remained! 
waiting tor what was coming, 

Afterall, though, nothing might come. 
Suppose it were Mabel herself—suppose it 
were Dick—what then? 

Who but Lane covld prove anything 
against him ? And Horace Lane had. been 
paid off, 

Soatew moments elapsed; then there 
was a short sharp knock on the panel of the 
door, the door itself swung back, and Lord 
Wynmore entered. 

An instant of intense relief succeeded for 
both the men; then Filton advanced with 
a sinile and with outstretched hand. 

“This is a pleasure unexpected and most 
welcome!” he cried, going to meet Ne- 
ville. 

But the young lord gave no answering 
greeting, and his face was stern and 
cold, 

Too well Filton knew why,when another 
figure followed that of Lord Wynmore— 
Dick Charlford, alittle rested now, well 
clothed instead of in rags, but bearing very 
plainly the marks of mental suffering and 
bodily tatigue. 

‘Dick, Dick—is it you? How tortured I 
have been about you! Why did you go 
away?” faltered Filton, 

But Dick made no answer; hg only 
turned and beckoned to some one iu the 
corridor. 

Three nen entered, one of them closing 
the door behind them; but neither Jobn 
Charlford nor Filton himself was con- 
scious of the presence of more than one 
wwan—Lane, 

The sight of him took away the speech of 
both, horror striking even the defiant Fil- 
ton dumb, 

As for Lane,he wore an easy sinile of un- 
concern, itseemed as if he enjoyed the 
agony he was inflicting. 

‘‘Morning,” he said, nodding to his for- 
mer friends. ‘*You did not expect to see 
ine, lam well aware. However, this is an 
uncertain world, isn’t it?” 

“Why are you here?” Filton managed to 
articulate, 

He was deadly pale—he knew now that 
naan of the fearful past had been dis- 
closed, 

“Why am 1 here?” echoed Lane, with a 
sardonic sinile. ‘*Well, to tell the truth, I 
have been forced to come here. I would 
have kept faith with you if I could, but I 
am forced to look after myself. ‘Honor 
ainong thieves’ is my motto; and I would 
have carried itout but for untoward cir- 
cuinstances, Why am I here? Toexplain 
why you are here, Filton—that’s about the 
truth. ’Tis of no use beating about the bush 
any longer. ’T'wasn’tI that ched; all 
bas been somebow discovered—all we be- 
lieved so wonderfully well hidden. The 
gaine is played out. I have been forced to 
turn Queen’s evidence!”’ 

Filton appeared petrified, and stood be- 
fore the new-comers rigid as a block of 
stone; but that he suffered agonies was 
evident enough, for hisbard face quivered 
in every muscle and passed from an ashen 
hue toa dull gray. 

As for Joha Charlford, he gave one fixed 
wild look, searching and borror-stricken,at 
the man who had spoken of his guilt so 
carelessly ; and with a scream he fell back 
in the bed, throwing out his arms and cry- 
Ing in a voice so piercing that none of those 
present ever forgot it— 

“I knew it would come—I knew it would 
come at last!’’ 

They were the last sane words the guilty 
nan ever uttered. , 

When, some hours afterwards, they came 
toreinove him from tbe chamber, they 
found that be was a hopeless ianatic, cow- 
fring before and glaring at all who ap- 
proached him, while repeating again and 
‘Kain the words which he Lad uttered so 
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‘Richard Filton,” said the young man, 
in deep emotion, “you bave dared to usurp 
my dead father’s name and place, you have 
permene’ to style yourself my er, and 

carry on the deception for many years, 
Such an accusation is not vague, and the 
villainy will have to be sharply answered 
for, Ast evidence of your base deed, 
enough is in our bands, On the alternoon 
of the cay on which you feigned to leave 
Cnariford House for Frankfort in order to 
Bee a dying friend, ‘ny sister Mabel was in- 
duoed to take from a drawer in the library 
a letter written in G. rinan, a letter contain- 
ing allusions which explained all. She was 
startled however by your sudden entrance, 
and thrust the letter into the pooket of her 
dress, where, by a strange combination of 
circuinstroces, it lay unvbought of, hidden, 
until she bsrself, lumured by you m a 
lonely country cottage, a prisoner, aad ac- 
counted insane by all her friends save one 
or two, drew the letter from that old dress, 
began to read, and discovered the startlin 
truth, You would have driven her ma 
could you have done so, Me you exiled 
friendiess to a distant land. But your own 
band has wrought your destruction. In 
sending that trunk to the cottage where 
you had immured Mabel yuu furnisbed the 
clue to your well-hidden crime, Retribu- 
tion has overtaken you, and you shall not 
escape it!’’ 


No, he could not escape the punishment 
wiich had at last fallen so deservedly upon 
bis head. 

Inamoment he saw himself disgraced, 
bereft of wealtb, houses, lands, an ancient 
nainé, an envied position, his dark crime 
laid bare. 

For hin there would be no longer ease, 
pleasant days, power to command,and free- 
dom to go whither be chose, while a large 
household looked up to him as the mas- 
ter. 

Instead there loomed be!ore hiin a shame- 
ful trial, a prison dress, pee fare, a pris- 
on cell, the execration of all men, his name 
a by-word, while this young fellow who 
was now accusing him would enjoy ali 
those privileges and luxuries of which he 
was deprived. 

So long bad they been bis that he bad 
grown to regard thei as his own, while ali 
the time they had never beer his; and he 
must pay the penaity. 

The penalty! Ah, that wassosharp and 
bitter that, hardened as he was,tbe wretched 
inan who bad 80 ruthlessly inflicted barm 
on others could not sustain his part a mo- 
ment longer ! 

A mist seeined to float before his eyes: 
he stretched out his arins to steady himeeif 
by the wall, then tottered backwards and 
fell senseless to the ground. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
———— 


Mad Mark Mallory. 
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tain section was an English farmer, 

who finding, alter many years strug- 
giing with misfortune, that the fens and 
marshes of his native country did not yield 
enough for the support of bia fast increasing 
family, turned his back upon old England, 
and went forth to the new country only 
then beginning its career. 

{t was a hard wrench, but John Meyrick 
was not aman to rebel against the inevit- 
able, and alter a few years of bard toil in 
his adopted country, there was not a more 
prosperous farin in. the neighdorhood than 
that presided over by Joan, his eldest 
daughter, for Mrs. Meyrick bad died on the 
passage out. 

Joan was the perfect type of an English 
maiden ; fair, upright asa dart, with clear, 
honest eyes, in whose transiucent depths 
there lay no guile, and her beauty attracted 
many suitors among neighboring set- 
tlers,the :nost pers: f whom were two 
orothets, Mark and nm Mallory. 

They were twins, and s0 closely resem- 
bled each other in face and form that it 
would have been bard to telione from the 
other but for a certain wildness of expres- 
sion in Mark's eyes, not at all perceptible 
in those of bis brother. 

In fact, Mark was not altogether of sound 
mind, and he performed his part of the 
wooing in #0 strange and incoberenta man- 
ner that he frightened instead of captivated 
Joan, who, at the sane time, being # girl 
of good feeling, pitied him for bis in- 
firmity. 

Reuben Mallory was the one upon whom 
her choice fel:, and whom she loved with 


A tsece the earliest settlers in a cer- 


made some stran @ response, and strode 


away. 

Reuben searched long for bis missing 
brother, but in vain. 

Months went by, and still nothing was 
beard of him,and at iast it was thought that 
he must have lost his way in the burthb, and 
perished ot starvation. 

After some months Joan and ber lover 
were engaged to be married. 

On the evening of the day preceding the 
one chosen for the wedding,sbe and Reuben 
met, as they had often done before, close by 
a waterfall, or, more properly speaking, & 
er the river, which was about a 
mile below Joan’s residence. 

It was a wild spot, with huge mountains 
looming up 
and adark, deep thicket stretching away 
on their leit, sloug the bank of the 
river, 

Where they stood, the river was but 
thirty-five feet in width,sending its roaring 
waters, sheeted with foam and spray, down 
a perpendicular rock to the depth of one 
hundred and sixty feet. 

For some minutes Reuben, who was a 
fine, intelligent fellow, uf handsome 
ence, stood adiniring Joan’s pretty hair, 
upon which the sunlight, streaming 
through an _— in arange of bills be- 
hind the two, tell as if loving to nestle 
there. 

Then a sad look settled upon his face. 

“Joan,”’ be suid, taking ber hand, “I am 
afraid it was wrong for me to win you witb- 
out firsttelling you what is now on my 
mind. In fact, I should have told you that 
the ipaanity you have seen tny brother 
show symptoms of is hereditary. I had 
both a grandfather and an uncle who were 
thus affected, but 1 have hitherto feared to 
tell you this, lest itshould set you against 
me—imake you fear that I too, might 

“Oh, no, no!” interrupted Joan. ‘Noth- 
ing could do that. So long as you were not 
insane when you told me that you loved 
me,”’ she aided with an arch look, “1 do 
not care a straw.”’ 

At this reply tho young inan threw botb 
arios abvut the round, supple waist of the 
girl and joyfully kissed her. 

At iast he took her arm to escort her 
homeward, 

Some distance from the cataract, where 
the current was not so swilt, lay a small 
skiff or boat. 

This was Reuben’s, into which be now 
assisted Joan, for the mazes of the tangled 
thicket would be difficult for her to thread 
at this late hour. 

The young squatter, pulling vigorously 
at his oars, landed the girl nearthe door o! 
her father’s house, 

It was arranged that Reuben snould come 
in his boat for the maiden on the following 
night. 

He would then take her down the stream 
toa selected landing-place, whence they 
would to the minister's residence, half a 
inile off, and be married. 

Joan preferred having the ceremony per- 
formed in this private way, in order to 
avoid a noisy serenade froin acquaipt- 
ances, 

The minister had already been spoken to 
on the suvject, and the bride’s father, who 
had some business to transact in the neigh- 
borbood of the clergyman’s dwelling, 
would arrive there in tine to be present 
when the couple were united. 

Having parted froin the gir!, Reuben now 
rowed on up the river, until opposite his 
own house, a short distance from the shore, 
where he lived with an old aunt. 

Then he tied the boat’s warp to astake on 
the bank, after doing which he entered the 
house, 

‘The following night wasa dark one, the 
gloom only slightly relieved by 4s new moon 
and the stare. 

Thrilling with joy, Joan putou a pretty 
dress, and placed a delicate rose in the soit 
braids of her fair hair. 

She reached the bank of the river, to see 
the outline of her lover's boat as it came, 

When it reached that part of the shore 
where she stood, its occupant held out his 
arins to assist ber. She could not help no- 
ticing, with some surprise, that his hair— 
which, contrary to the custom of most set- 
tlers in those days, who cropped it short fur 
convenience, he wore very long—was dis- 
hevetlved, uncompbed, 

{t fell about his face like a veil, through 
which bis grey eyes flashed with a strange 
light. 

TQeee,”* be said,as he took her band,and 
she entered the boat. “I bave waited a long 
time.” 

«Why, no; you bave just arrived,’’ she 
answered. 

“Perbaps you are right. 
fi y°? 

His strange maoter puzzied and pained 
her. 

“Your voice ia hoarse. 
taken cold ?”’ she said. 

“Away wego! They are waiting for us,” 
was his only response, as be cominenced to 


How timwne does 


You have not 


before them in the distance, ‘ 





ply the oars. 
The boat, assisted by 
along as if it had wings. 


the current, flew | 





all the intensity of a pure girl’s first pas 
8100. 


protner, 4 i at 
would yet have Joan I 
he would be revenged on him for trying bo | 
win the girl upon whom he had set his! 
beart. 

Reuben took no notice of the threat, but 
endeavored to soothe Mark, who, however, 
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‘Not so fast, please,” said Joan. “It 
unmakes ine dizzy.” 

‘‘We have no time to lose,’’ he answered. 
“}t will be a white bridal—won’t it?’’ 

‘Reuben, what do you mean Dy that ? 
ried Joa , Vet nore surprise } ‘ { 

sf 4, 7 

a 4 
t Startié md 

‘“Don’t!’’ she sald, laying 8 
bis sboulders. “You make we [6€é! 
atraid.”’ 

Then he showed bis white teeth. His 


eye-balls rolled strangely ufider vis black 
hair, as it blew across bis face. 





A terrible fear seized her. 

She began tothink he had become insan 
for she now recalled to mind what be bed 
said to hor when they inet by the cataract 
on the day Lefore, 

it seemed as it he guessed her thoughts. 

“Don't be afraid,” he said. “You know 
~ is hereditary. How—bow fast we are go- 

D » 

En the boat was rushing forward 
with the full force of the current, for tt was 
now where the river narrowed to thirty-five 
feet, with the roar of the catarsct booming 
right ahead. 

“Stop, Reuben, we have already pw 
the place where we were to land!” she 
cried in terror, 

“Not yet,” he yelled out. “We are go- 
ne down a:nong the water-snakes! We 
will have a quick, swift ride over the cata- 
ract, which will make you a fine white 
wedding-robe! It will be a very noble 
bridal !’’ 

The terrified girl looked more closely at 
the speaker than she had hitherto done. 

So my was the obscurity that she could 
not see bis face plainly ; but it struck ber 
that it was too sharp and thin for Reu- 
ben's. 
ro oy the truth broke suddenly upon 

er. 

This man was not her lover! it was bis 
brother ! the unsuccessful suitor who bad 
been 80 long tnissing,and now bad returned 
inure ingane than ever. 

“Mark! Mark! I know you!” she cried. 
“But where is Reuben ?’”’ 

She endeavored to speak firmly, although 
shaking from head to foot. . 

“The change is for the better,’’ he said. 
“You did not see me lurking near, like a 
wolf, yesterday, catcbing every word you 
and be said, there by the cataract! 1 caught 
the words in my teeth, and held on to them. 
[ was determined to baulk him! I lay in 
wait for him to-night, near where he keops 
hia boat, and [ pounced on bhim—for you 
see IT am like a wolf—and I put my dagger 
in bim. It went so deep that he'll not 
come to disturb us, He is fast asioep in 
the long ee with the fire-bugs playing 
in bis bair!”’ 

“You have killed biim!’’ she screamed, 
starting up. 

The cataract now was not ten fathoms 
ahead. Joan could see the white gleam of 
the roaring waters as they poured over the 
rock In broad, gliding masses, 

She was about to make a spring for a rock 
which extended along the water some yar:is 
at this point, when the tnaniac seized aud 
held ber in a tight grasp. 

Vainly she struggled. Meanwhile the 
boat was drawn on towards the cataract. 
Once over its brink, nothing could save its 
occu ts from that terrible fall of one 
hundred and sixty feet. 

Joan knew this, and still struggled fran- 
tically. The unguided boat was whirled 
against a spur projecting froin the rock 
Joan bad previously endeavored to gain. 

The shock hurled the maniac sideways; 
he loosened his bold of the girl, who taking 
advantage of it, caught at the rocky spur 
and threw herself out on to the rugged 
mass. 

Ere Mark could follow, the light craft 
plunged with him over the cataract, and 
the wild cry he uttered as he disappeared 
down the frightful descent was the last 
ever heard froin him in this world, 

Joan, by ber own efforts, could not reac! 
the shore, although there were many ’e- 
tached rocks in the tninultuous waters 
between her and the bank. Her cries, 
however, at last attracted the attention of 
her father, who, alarmed at her protracted 
absence, had lelt the ininister’s house to 
look for her. 

With great difficulty he succeeded in get- 
ting ber w the land, and having heard her 
story, he proceeded with her to Reuben's 
dweiling, where the two found her lover 
lying wounded tended by bis aunt and a 
doctor. Reuben said that when about to 
enter his skiff his brother, of whose return 
be bad bad no previous knowledge, sprang 
up suddenly from a clump of shrapbery 
near, stabbed bim in the side, then leaped 
in the boat and tnade oft. 

Reuben contrived to crawl te the bouse, 
aud his aunt at once sent a boy, whorn sbe 
soimetiines employed about the preinises, 
lor a doctor, who said the wound was not 
dangerous, 

A few inonths later, the young man hav- 
ing fully recovered, he and Joan were 
married, 

She isa happy wife, but she cften thinks 
with a shudder of that terrible night adven- 
ture with mad Mark Mallory. 

-_ -——— «© a. 

AN EverRLastTina Dress, — It weuld 
shuplify matters wonderluily should the 
women of Ainerica adopt an ancient custoin 
observed in Holland, where itis the ambl- 
tion of every Dutch lady of Ligh degree to 
possess a black lace dress. This is carefully 
worn, and lasts a liletiine, in many cases 
being banded down [rom one generation to 
another. The singular feature of this cus- 
torn ia that, no matter what the style of the 
dress, whether of ancient or modern fash- 


| joning, it is periectly correct to don it-upon 
| whatever occasion of state or social enter- 


taluinent when the owner way desire to ap- 
Indeed no lady's wardrobe 


pear. ie con. 
sidered complote without this dress, which 
simadeall in one plece. The > ty 
@ garment i$ be fas j 
biz}. 4 Gress 
sive at the oul@et, bul o eo me ’ 
ecopowical, inasinuch a8 it is elegant 


and, no matter bow frequentiy worn, is al 
ways in good taste and admired by the 
cou pany. 
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THE WAY OF IT. 





This is the way of 1, wide world over: 
One ts beloved, and one ts the lover: 
One gives, and the other receives. 
One lavishes ali in a wild emotion, 
One offers a emile for a lite'’s devotion . 
One bopes, and the other believes. 
Ome lies awake in the night to weep, ° 
And the other Grifte Into a sweet sound sicep. 


This te the way of 1, ond earth over: 

The beart that breaks is the heart of the lover, 
And the other learas to forget. 

For what is the use of endicss sorrow ’ 

Tho’ the sun goes down, it will rise to-murrow, 
And lite ls not over yet. 

«)! 1 kheow this truth, if | know vo other, 

That Passionate Love is Pain's own mother. . 

a 


With Folded Hands. 


HY AUSTIN ALLEN. 








CHAPTER I1—(CONTINUED.) 


,YOULD you rather live in England or 

' in Seotland wheu weare married ?” 

be asked at last, for at the moment 

his love bad pru- 
denor, 

The flood of love in his besrt had 
mounted tll it made his usually steady 
head awiin. 

“In FEnoglend,” she said with 
blush. “Take me to England.” 

“Theo we will go there after we are inar- 
ried. You shall bave the sweetest home 

‘Could we not be married in England ?"’ 
she said, blushing again. ‘I don’t want the 
folk here to talk about me.” 

Alas that the suggesticn made by pure 
innocence should have given a hint to guilt 
Itwelf. 

“Of course we would,'’said Robert laugh- 
ing ; but all that night and the next day he 
pondered the thought that her words had 
rained, 

Pondered! Hedwelt upon it, first as a 
thing some men would do, then as a possl- 
bility for himself, then as a species of pru- 
denoe, till at length 1 became a thing re- 
solved on, though not perhaps distinctly 
putin worda, 

Everything lent itself to his purpose, till 
be felt as if circumstances and not his will 
had so setiied all for him that he could 

“div be held responsible. 

Hei: n was pot hired on the farm for six 
montis, froin termto terin, as all other 
workers were ; she bad simply been taken 
on as a help when she returned home three 
véars ago to live with ber father. 

It appeared that the cot-man, who was 
now coming in her father’s place, and who 
would succeed to his cottage and most of 
the furniture, bad a boy who oould take 
ber work. 


All the people who knew ber, including 
the farmer's wife, concluded she would go 
back to England, 

They bad not liked her wuch, her ways 
were different from theirs, and none bad 
cared to question her quiet reserve olosel 
enought to find out how absolutely friend- 
leas she was. 

Her statement that she was going to Eng- 
land was simply aceepted ; not one word of 
warning reached her. She was, like imost 
girls of her age even in a inuch bigher sta- 
tion in life, absolutely ignorant of differ- 
enoes of law and custom. 

She had left England and her aunt too 
young ever to hear such things spoken of, 
and the bill solitudes, if they bad caught 
her heavenly wisdom, had taught her no- 
tuing of the ways of inen. 

Thus it was that one week after hia re- 
turn to Galloway, Robert found himself in 
Engiand again, while Helen, her heart sad 
with leaving the old life aod the things that 
never could be any more, and yet glad 
with a chastened gladness at all the hopeand 
joy and love that she saw lying before ler, 


made him forget all 


a vivid 


was with hi:n serene in her innosent confi- 
dence. 
And it was at L—., onthe English side 


of the border, that the paper was signed by 
them both that nade thein,as she supposed, 
wan and wife, and was witnessed by a ser- 
vant who did not know what it was, 

Poor Helen ! 


Happiness that ie rooted in a lie cannot 
endure long, even for the victim, not the 
waker of the lie. 

Yet Helen bad some happy days; and it 
was nut until Robert began to thrust aside 
the offerings of her heart that she began to 
nee the deforinities of character that the 
heaped up riches of her love had hidden 
irom her, 

Robert was of course not with ber always, 
He had told her that at present their mar- 
riage could not be made known, as, owing 
to ber father’s death and her desolate situa- 
tion, be bad married earlier than bis mo- 
oe had wished, and he feared to dispiease 
ser. 

That wasa pang to Helen; she almost 
felt as if it was an accusation, too, but she 
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hen ne wished to and be never 
faite to oume at once when the summoned 
bim, for Helen, feeli herself already 
aullty of baving come between them,never 


stayed. 

Not care! How little be knew. And, 
like all such evil fancies once adinitted and 
allowed to take root, it grew and grew 


And yet, as he lived with Helen and saw 
and felt bow high and pure ber ideals were, 
bow noble ber character, a profound dissat- 
isfaction with bimeelf and bis own conduct 

w upon him, which might or might not 
n time turn to good, but mean while see:ined 
almost to barden bim. 

it never so far gave bim courage to con- 
jess his crime and undo it to the extent 
that yet was possible, and though it did in- 
fluence him to arran that their child, a 
boy, should be born in Scotland, so that it 
should not be out of bis power to legitimate 
it by rye pty marriage, be took Helen 
straight back to Engl after wards, know- 
ing “that babit and repute” might, if he re- 
mained in Scotland, make their marriage 
legal, wishing st'll,as is the way with weak 
people, to leave himself a way of escape on 
either side. 

At last caine atime when Mrs. Astley’s 
patience was well-nigh exhausted, and the 
two years nearly at an end. 

It was early summer,and Robert and 
Helen were living in a Cheshire village, 
where the tender sweetness of that green 
undulating country, with its background 
of lotty hills, bad grown very dear to 
Helen. 

She had been out with ber bonny 5 
now wore than a year old, and, rejoicing in 
that galety of summer which comes home 
to the saddest hearts, bad felt happier than 
she olten did now when Robert's growing 
coldness eaused her so inany pangs. 

As they passed along the hedge-rows she 
had plucked wild roses and honeysuckle, 
heaped thein upin the little carriage in 
which she wheeled the boy, and wreatbed 
them round the little straw hat that crowned 
his sunny curls till he looked ilke some 
laughing child-god of flowers. 

Then coming home she gathered biin up 
in one arin and the flowers in the other, to 
‘show bim to dada,’’ and so entered their 
littie home. 

Robert wassitting with bis back to her, 
bis bead bent down over a letter. 

He did not turn or move as she entered, 
and she cried laughing— 

‘Look, Robert, look at your son! Baby 
wants you to look at him!’ . 

As the words left her li she caught 
sight of her busband’s face in the wmirror 
opposite, It absolutely horrified her,so pale 
was it, so desperate its expression. 

He started at ber voice and drop the 
letter, A draught of air froin the open 
window caught it and carried it across the 
rooin, 

‘Run, baby, and fetch it for dada,’’ she 
said, setting the child down. She feared,sle 
knew uot what, of evil, yet wished to inake 
no sign. 

Robert had faced round at her by this 
tine, standing stock stili, bis band un- 
steadily twitching at bis tmoustache, bis 
eyes glaring like one awakened from a 
hideous dreain. 

As the child, laughing with glee, burried 
with the basty uneven step of babyhood 
after the vagrant letter, he cried furiously, 
“Stop child ; don’t touch it.” 

He was too late; the baby hands had 
graspec the prize, but, terrified at his fa. 
ther’s look and tone, be bore it straight 
back to his mother, and hid his shining 
head in ber gown. 

Helen, trembling exceedingly, sat down 
on the nearest cbair; the letter lay half open 
on ber knee. 

Mrs, Astiey’s writing was bold and dis- 
tinct. The words, “When you marry 
Ethel Cadogan,’ caught her eye before she 
was aware, 

Still Robert looked at her, and did not 
move or speak. Fresh courage came to 
Helen in a iwoment alter the icy heart-pang 
of those worda, 

She rose, moved quietly across the room 
and rang the bell, gathered up the dropped 
flowers that lay ina beap at her feet as 
tranquilly astbough nothing were amiss, 
and when the boy's little nurse appeared, 
she sent him away comforted with kisses, 
and bade Bessie put him to sleep and then 
put the flowers in water till she bad time to 
arrange them. 

But all the time she held the letter in her 
band; and when Beasie and the child were 
gone she turned to Robert, who was now 
staring moodily outof the window. 

‘Dear Robert,” she said very gently, ‘I 
have read nothing of your mother’s letter 
but theae worda,”’ and she pointed to them. 
‘But I see it troubles you. No wonder! 
But it is time we ended this now, dearest. 
Perhaps we never ought to have begun it. 
We tnust tell your mother of our marriage 
now.” 

No anawer but an angry groan. 


“Or is thers anything else — anything 
worse ?"’ ’ 


Another pause, 





bore it in silenoe,as she learnt to bear much 
else. 


Mra Astiey sent for her son and kept | 
uit with ber for several weeks at a time 
and always uring these times he saw nm 

< 
ean raw mt 7 
soIine powertu infiauenoce 

Nor could she find out anvthing satisfac. 
tory about his life, nor, with ali her sbrewd- 


ness, discover bow he passed bia time away 
trom ber. 


Healways had some plausible excuse 






| told bim so, 


‘Sinoe you've read so much you'd best 


j; take it and read it all,” said Robert at 
last, angrily, flinging himself into a 
ohalr. 

Hielen bit her lip: s lad a roud sa 
eneath he reniie 4 v 

SSitating a uw nt she took 
and read every word 

It was Mrs. Astiey’s ult atuin, and she 


She let him know with great 
oo what her views were, and that al! 


is prospects depended on bis pleasing her | 


now, 
She ended by saying, “If you have got,as 


ade the slightest difficulty, until, indeed, 
the evil entered Robert's bead that 
she did care whether he went or 


I feel quite certain that you bave, into one 
ol thon wretched entanglements 80 ao. 
mob smong young men, I command 
k ito 

arose bave come between usor you yous 
have yielded to my wishes loug ago. 
have been generous with your lowance 
these inst two years; J shall be sono! r. 
Ob, Robert, I am your mother. I do love 

ou; | want to do only what is best for you. 
t know you will be happy when you marry 
Ethel C = bi 

Every word went straight to He en’s 
heart as she realized that bis mother’s anger 
meant to Rocert. 

eo ton bie that she had brought this on 
bim! 

Timidly she approached him again to 
give him the letter, but her words were 


ve, 

ecient. dearest,’ she said, ‘do you 
think if I bad known I would have let you 
sacrifice everything so jor me? But we 
must let your er know all now. [ 
think she is a last woman; she loves you, 
she will forgive usin tine, Robert, speak 
tome! Can it matter so much if we love 
one another ? You will tell ber of our mar- 
riage at once ?”’ 

Robert laughed hoarwely. 

“There is no marriage to tell her of,” he 
said, and then would have gladly given 
every chance of this world and the next to 
recall his words, Toc late! 

White as death, Helen staggered an in- 
stant, putting her band to her head as 
though puzzled. 

“No warriage ; I—I don’t quite under- 
stand !”’ 

An awful silence fell onthein both, Ro- 
bert neither moved nor spoke, till with a 
last glimmer of bope Helon made an effort 
to speak : 

“Robert, you have just learnt this? 
Tbis is what bas nade you 80 strange since 
I came in? It is sowe accident—muis- 
take ?’’ 

Robert hesitated a moment. Should he 
let ber think that? But since he bad said so 
much, best tell ber all. 

“No,” he answered 
known it all along.”’ 

Not death itself, however sudden, could 
have been such an awful shock. Helen sat 
down and covered her face with her icy 
hands; she was utterly stunned, 

‘“‘\Why—why ?” she nurmured belplessly 
at last, almost without being aware she 
spoke, a pitiful appeal to fate rather than to 
hiin, but Robert caught the word. 

“Why?” he said roughly. “Why were 
you such a fool as to come tempting me 
when 1 was in such a position? You 
brought it on yourself. Any fool would 
have known such a marriage was good tor 
nothing in England.” 

It was too inuch ; with a low moan Helen 
fell back in her chair fainting. Robert had 
been drinking since he bh received his 
mother’s etter, he often had done so lately, 
or, furious as he was with fate, he would 
hardly have been so brutal. 

Recalled a little to himself by Helen’s 
state, be sprang towards her, and began 
chafing her band, and speaking, entreatin 
her pardon, saying he had been inad an 
did not incan what he said. 

But the first use she made of returning 
consciousness was to push him feebly trom 
her; nor did be dare resist ber. Then 
struggling to her feet, she said : 

“T will go upstairs, I do not, do not un- 
stand you yet, I think,’’ 

And there was that in her face and voice 
which made Robert afraid to follow 
ber. 


suddenly, ‘I’ve 





CHAPTER III. 


T was not till evening that Helen sent 

| for him to cone to ber. He found her 

sitting quietly by the open window, 
which letin the sunset-ligbt, her bands 
clasped in her ey 

The stillness of death itself was on her 
face, but not its triumph nor its le 
Robert bad revolved many things in his 
inind during the dreary afternoon ; bitter 
repentance had come. 

{e resoived to sacrifice anything, every- 
thing te undo the wrong he had done, but 
ber look overawed him, the words died on 
his lips. 

Helen glanced at bim as he entered, and 
then ber eyes wandered out again to the 
glowing sky. For a minute or two she did 
not spsak at all, then she said slowly: 

“IT asked you to come to me. It is neces- 
ane that you should know what | mean to 

o.”’ 

Her voice was duil and monotonour, but 
quite steady. 

The words tell Mike a heavy blow on Ro- 
tert. Hesaw, too, what he not noticed 
at first, thatthe roora was cleared of all 
Helen's little possessions, that two boxes 
stood in the corner. 

“Helen,” he cried sharply, “you cannot 
—you do not mean to leave me?” 


“Yes,’’ she said in small dull tones. 
“Why should I stay ?”’ and still she looked 
away and did not atir.. 

‘But, Helen, listen to me, you must lis- 

ten! I willdoanything you like. 1 will 

give up ghee I will marry you to. 
wy 


inorrow, directly, ill do all you can 
wish !’’ ; 





| 


“Will that undo it?” she said. 
“Helen, you must hear me, No one shal! 


ever know. It will be all rignt. I will not 
Write to iny mother t weare married and 

ot La ! r 

vas not even s ton 

oreakx the awtul lifeless imonotony of de. 
spair with which they fell. : 

‘*You shall not go,” he cried, beside him- 
self with passion. “I will not allow 


it.” 
‘“‘How can you prevent it ? I am not your | 
wile, It is, what was it she said; an en. 





cngegee t Anyone can treak that, you 

Rober t cast himself at her feet ; he wept, 
he prayed, be exhausted all words of en. 
treaty, but in vain, she did not even look 
athim or trembie, she seemed turned to 
stone. 

Once be tried to take ber hands, but she 
thrust him back with a passionate touch 
and then fell again into that awful stil. 
ness. 

“Tt is too late,” was ali she said w 


words . 
“ie hopeless grief was utterly 


less. Ind r he, too, was silent. He 
had come to prepared to make any sac- 
rifice, any and now it appeared 
that no sacrifice, no reparation, no atone- 


ment, would be accepted at all. 

After a little Helen seemed to rouse her- 
self. She turned towards him, 

“Robert,” she began, “my Robert,” 
he thought he saw signs of sohening in her 
face, and hope sprung up in his heart, only 
to ve slain by r next words—"nothin 
can undo the past, it is no use trying, and 
ain going to leave your fature free. I am 
going to-morrow. This isthe end. I shali 
take the boy, he is all mine. If we had 
been married he would have been yours ; 
but though you have taken everything else 
from me, you cannot take him now.”’ 

‘But it is for his sake, Helen, that you 
must listen to ne,” he implored in. “If 
we are inarried in Sootland it will make 
him all right, it willindeed! You have a 
right to be angry, but don’t, don’t wrong 
him more.’”’ 

She did listep to that. Then there was 
an evident wavering ; she leant back and 
covered her eyes with ber hand. 

lt was long beforeshe spoke,and the dusk 
was gathering round them before her an- 
swer came, 

“No, Robert,”’ sLe said at last, “not even 
tor bissake. I can’t do it. It is no real 
righting of his wrong or mine, It is bet- 
ter for him and me to be what we are,”’ 

‘Better for him to bave no father than 
such a fatber as I am, you think! Ob, you 
—you never loved me—oold, cruel. 1 have 
long seen it, You did notcare whether I 
went or stayed. You never loved me, or 
you could not do this.”’ 

“lf I bad loved you no better than you 
loved me, you migbt indeed reproach me, 
but you bave killed my love,” was her an- 
swer; and its awful truth silenced bim, 

‘‘] could not live with you now a8 your 
wife,”’ she continued after a minute. ‘These 
two years would stand up ghostly between 
us, we never could be nappy. I shall take 
nothing from you, I can earn my own liv- 
ing, and keep myself and my boy.” 

“It heaven is as cruel to you in the day 
of your need as you are to me, it will go 
bard with you,”’ said Robert bitterly; ‘‘you 
leave me no place for repentanee,”’ 

“T cannot help it,” she raid. “I could 
not breatbe the same air with you now. Do 
you not see everything is gone? Ob, my 
God! if only baby and 1 bad died yester- 
day!” 

‘‘Have sone pity, some mercy on me if 
not on yourself,” he besought once 
more, 

“It would be no mercy really,’”’ she an- 
swered. ‘This is the end, Robert; we 
shall never meet again. It is better 
80.’ , ‘ 

“And what will you do—where will you 
—where can you go?” 

“IT am strong, I shall work,no matter how 
or where, And, Robert, you—you are free, 
you will go to your mother.” 

“T shall drown myself,’ he said with the 
sudden despair of a weak man. 

“No, Robert, no—not that,’’ she cried, 
springing to her feet. “Some day, some- 
where find strength for repentance! Give 
ine that bope at least,’’ she prayed. ‘‘Don’t, 
don’t take that away, too,” and she burst 
into a swrm of agonizing, bitter sobs and 
tears till it seemed almost as if body and 
soul wust part in that terrible strife. 

The truest chord in Robert’s heart was 
touched at last. 

As he strove to soothe and quiet her, he 
vowed secretly a solemn vow that from 
that hour he would lead a new life, be a 
different man. 

They talked far into the night after that, 
and then Robert left her. Though both felt 
It was as the parting of death, they did not 
part in hopeless bitterness. 

Robert spent tbe rest of the summer night 

cing the quiet fields and lanes, and be- 
ore the morning sun grew hot Helen and 
her child were gone. 

When he returned to the little house and 
room, made ghostly by the recollection of 
her presence, be found her wedding-ring 
meegyen in paper and addressed to 

in. 

As the deepest penance he could submit 
to, and yet as the pledge of a hope he slip- 
ped it on his finger, and then after settling 
their small rs, and taking one long 
spray of flowers from those she had gath- 
ered only yesterday,he went to his imotber, 
and speaking to her for the first time since 
his earliest childhood with perfect frank- 
ness, without one single kept-back thought, 
he told her all. 

* 


o * o * * 





Twelve years later a poor woman was 
living alone in Glasgow, supporting herself 
and her son by the humblest smploy- 
nents, washing and sewing. 


Her neighbors looked askance at ber, 8D¢é 
wore | wedding-ring, though that was 
Alas ninon enougdb wl Dave Deen read 

demned, if it had not been for tae 
lamning fact that she also “held berse!! 


| above honest folks ;”’ but she sougbt no ac 


quaintance or friends among them, and de- 
voted herself to her boy, stinting herself of 
food to give him the best education in ber 
power, yet trying above all to teach him 
love of truth and self<ieniai, and to give 
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him noble alms with b ideals, She had 
no conceal ments from bim. 

With solemn grief she bad told bim all 
their story, and tried to teach him to pity 
and torgive the father whom he could 
neither love nor renounce. 

The boy was already apprenticed to a 
bookseller, but he and his mother botb 
looked forward toa day when he shouid 
enter college a8 a step to the ministry. They 
were a singular pair. 

The boy worea look of intent and de. 
termination remarkable in ope so young, 
while his mother’s stately, stern beauty and 
noble carriage attracted attention from the 
most casual passer-by. 

Her bair was gy ray, but her face, 
though strangely still, was evidently 
young. 

To this woman came one day a letter, the 
first for 80 many years, that her heart trein- 
bled before she vpened it. It was dated 
from California. 


“Helen,” it said, “I am dying, and I can- 
not die without writing once to ask your 
forgiveness. God knows 1 have repented 
or I should not dare to ask that, nor yet 
what else [ have to ask. Helen, I married 
out bere a dear girl, who was cest upon ny 
care under circumstances too long for my 
strength to tell you now, that made it seein 
the best thing to do for ber. She is dead; 
but I have a little daughter, just two years 
old. My mother is dead—last mail brought 
the news; I have no one to leave ny child 
with, no one to send herto but you. Wiil 
you take her, Helen? Be her guardian, 
bring ber up, tnake ber like yourself, the 
nublest, purest woman I have ever known, 
1 know you will uot refuse me this, I am 
us sure of it that I have written to my law- 
yers, who will send you this, naming you 
uo ber sole guardian. She will have some 
ioney—about $2000 a year—from ber ino- 
ther, but I have tried to make all business 
easy for you. Do not refuse ine. Be gener- 
ous to ine a8 you are just. I know you did 
love me onee, little as I deserved it; for- 
give me, then, a8 you hope to be forgiven. 
‘The thoughtof you kept me froma Fite of 
many temptations, the thought of you is my 
only hope nowthat my littie Madge may 
become a Woinan such as I fain would have 
ber. 

‘*ROBERT ASTLEY. 

“P.S.—My mother never forgave me, 
I have lett the little IT possess to your 
son.” 

Inclosing this was a letter from Messrs, 
Henry & Co., solicitors, explaining that she 
could, if she chose, refuse the guardianship 
of the little girl, who was already in their 
custody, under which circumstances she 
would be made a ward in chancery, and 
adding that the child was heiress to a much 
larger amourt than the father had known, 
aus the late Mrs. Astley, his mother, had left 
her $100,000, which news had not reached 
her son before bis death, 

It was evident that they hoped and ex- 
pected that the guardiansuip would be re- 
iused, 

HIlelen Bell had not thought it possible 
that the quiet peace of mind she Lad alter 
long struggle reached could have been 
broken up by so great a tumult of thought, 
feeling, nay passion itself, as this letter 
aroused, 

How her heart yearned over that little 
girl, and yet, and yett-—— Madge, it was a 
name Robert had liked, she reinembered 
oh, bow well, 

She glanced round the bare little room, 
and thought of the wealth of that little child 
with a sort of loathing. 

It only she had been penniless, what joy 
it would have been to have her, but now 
—— It wasan awful provlem. She had 
not realized till now how strong her pride 
was or how dear. It would cost ber much 
to part with it, 

When her son came in she placed both 
letters in his band. His face flushed as he 
read them, he set his teeth. 

“[{ will take nothing from him, motber, 
nothing,’’ was his first word. “I will make 
ny way without his belp.”’ 

And though Helen’s heart sank to hear it, 
she felt she had known befureland what he 
would say. 

Nor did time shake his purpose, The 
aftairs were very difficult to settle, but at 
length satisfactory arrangements were 
made, and Helen did not refuse the task 
left to her, though its conditions often tried 
lersorely. 

* * ” * o + 


There was a pretty little house i:: the 
Suburbs, where lived a sweet little girl, 
who bad uurses and attendants in plenty, 
and every pleasure and joy that childhood 
can know, except the love of a father. 

The love of a mother she bad, for all day 
long, from the time her eyes opened in tie 
inorning, there was with her a stately but 
Kentle lady, whose grave,loving tenderness 
watched over her, surrounded ber, filled 
- her little life as only amother’s love ever 
does, 

But at ight, when, tired out with bappi- 
ness, the little child had gone to rest under 
the care of a faithtul nurse, a tall figure, 
Plainly dressed, stole trom the gate and 
Swiltly made its way through thronged 
Streets and lanes to a very poor part of the 
town, and to a oertain bare, sinail 
FOOD. 
There, with her son, she supped on coarse 

6 { ‘ iten sat i iar nto the 


ur * 
*~ 


r son rose to go to bis work,sbh 
-O gO back to her little ward,and take 
P her daily rouud of dutics with her, with 
its daily renunciation of the pride that had 
been her last infirmity. 
Tis lasted for years, until Robert bad at- 
ec his first ambition, and finwhed bis 


college course with brilliant success. Then 
caine a time when the little bare room was 
closed and deserted,and the lady never left 


Seon yon 
nd the child grew out of the ess 
of childhood into the f= 4 of Hn te girl 
ro till at length the joy of love was hers 

And when the day of her came, 
the minister, whose praine was on all lips, 
who married her to her true love was her 
hait-brother, Robert Bell. 

But Madge never knew the story of their 
relationshi — her guardian saw no noed 


to tell it to her. Only she had made Robert 
promise whatever happened to befriend his 


r. 

And Helen Bell left the house that had 
been her ward’s, and lived alone ina home 
her son had provided for her. But it was 
not for long. 

A sense of tiredness seemed to steal over 
her, a feeling that at len her work was 
done and mnfgnt be put by. She waa not 
sad, only very quiet and tranquil. 

Aud one day they found her lying upon 
her couch with folded bands, her face was 
no stiller than it was wont to be, but bear- 
ing the seal of a calm, triumphant death, 
that wan, sweet smile of peace which none 
but the dead bave strength to wear on 
earth, Herstory was done. 


|THE END. ] 


Madden’s Run. 


BY 8. A. L. 














HAT is the footplate?’’ you say. 
W The question has been asked me 
inany atime, The footplate which 
forms the platform of the engine, and 
which is connected with the teader by a 
hinged flap; for between engine and tender 
there isa sinall space in which it would be 
very awkward io catch one’s foot, On 
‘tank’’ engines there is no tender; so it’s 
pretty level. 

No, life on the footplate is not by an 
means so bad ifa man likes bis work. That’s 
where it is, 

lt you don’t care for your work—why it’s 
all the same if it’s engine-driving, or clerk. 
ing, or sweeping a crossing, or anything. 
I’m fond gf driving, always was; when [ 
was a youngster, a four-year-old, I was as 
fond of trains as was iny father, who was a 
clerk, and didn’t hardly know the big-end 
from the lever. 

But he was fond of engines; and I don’t 
care who tie nan is, give me a chap who 
will examine an engine and take an in- 
terest in it, and he’s a man—ay, and a gen- 
tleman. 

Foolish! Yes, I suppose I am; but 
you’re fond o’ dogs and cats, end why not 
eugines? Can any dog or horse even run 
a match with a locomotive? Rubbish! Is 
it? One’s alive, and the other isn’t. Isit? 
Which ? 

Do you think engines don’t understand 
ye? Look here,I’ll put you on my engine 
and I’)l bet ye won’t make her do what I 
can, good man as ye be. 

Why, because we understand one an- 
other. I know whai she can do, and she 
does it. That's one-sided, is it? Well, it’s 
one side, I think. 

Very cold? No, not over-much. When 
it’s regular winter, and if we’re running 
tender fore:nost, then it ie cold. 

My! But even the other way it’s bad of 

snowy nights—rain don’t count—but the 
snow clogs the weather-board giass, and 
the steam condenses and freezes on us. It’s 
no joke looking ahead on a snowy night, 
nor in a fog, nor in thunderstorm when the 
lightning is playing around the bright 
handles, as I’ve seen it do, But I’ve es- 
caped it all, and worse. 
; Wases, ah, twenty times worse! Of course 
I wasn’t born an engineer, not turned out 
ready inade for fighting as the young wo- 
man in the old story was out of somebody’s 
head. 

How people could write such bosh I can’t 
think! No, I wasa cleaner,and had a rough 
time; fireman too, and I’ve known lads go 
to sleep in the furnace, and been tound 
burned dead when the fire was lighted in 
the grey of the morning. 

From cleaner I got to tiring in the yard, 
and to freight trains. Why, l can remein- 
ber when the baggage wes carried on the 
roofs of the cars, covered with tarpaulin, 
put on your own car overhead, and porters 
had to carry it out at the stations, Some- 
times it caught fire. Ob, yes; quite coim- 
mon oy ney! , mitenined 

Then ot firing for passenger ns,anc 
my at was Madden—"Mad Madden” 
they called Lim—a sulky chap, but a good 
one. 

Rather risky sométimes too; but he al- 
ways was quiet, kept fair time, aud no one 
but me suspected him. 

Drink? No, he never drank much, not 
tospeak uf. But, let ine tell you, many a 
inan will keep bis time betcer for a giasa of 
ale. 

It hardens him, like, and he feeis hisself, 
so to say, pluckier. But 4 drinking driver 
is athing; beain’taman, No man is ficto 
drive who gets tipsy ; but I’ve known some 
such engine men. 


aske again Madden remarks— 
“Ye can come upif ye want to,’ and takes 


DO notice. 

I watched him. Hiseyes were resticas, 
and uncommon bright-looking, 

“This is the mail, isn’t 7?’ asked the 
young geatiomnn for something to say. 

“Ay,” replied Madden; ‘it’s the mail, 
and it runs a buodred milesan hour.” 

I laughed ; so did the young gentioman ; 
but I didn’t like Madden's inanner. It was 
time to couple on; 80 we ran out from the 
siding and braked down on the train; Mad- 
den, of course, driving. 

“Gently, mate,’ I says; ‘we'll be into 
her.” 

Madden still said nothing; se I shut of 
the steain and screwed down the brak . We 
had no steain-brakes or ‘“Westinghouses’’ 
iu those days. No, sir. 

“Shovethe lever over,” 1 said to the 
young gentleman ; “we'll be into her if ye 
don’t.” 

He did, and checked ber with the steain 
ever 80 little, which isn’t always desirable ; 
but he did it neat enough. As it was, we 
came with a fairish bump upon the buffers, 
and the engine bounded away a bit. 

Madden only laughed and looked at the 
steain-guuge, and as I changed over, young 
Mr. Firth whispered to me— 

“is anything the matter? Shall 1 get 
oft?” 

“No, sir; stay where 
“we may want you yet.’ 

And, indeed, 1 began to think we should; 
for Madden was as morose as a mud-bank. 
But be hadn’t much time to talk then. The 
white lamp was shown; the guard whistled. 

“Right away, wate,’’ says 1. 

Madden started the train quiet enough. 
We cleared the points, and saw our signais 
winking at us from the posts as they came 
towards us—as they always seem to do— 
gliding steadily ; then up goes the arm with 
a snap, and the green ey. turns bloodshot, 
like a ruby, in a flash. 

Mr. Firth, he kept near me, watching 
Mudden,who was carrying on pretty smart, 
even for the mail. 

He was blowin 


you are,” said I; 


the tire out of the chim- 
ney ; and when I thougbt he wasn't mind- 
ing, I notched back the lever a bit, He 
swore at me, and let it go again. He pulled 
it back with some difficulty ina sulky way; 
and our passenger whispers to ine, “ls he 


a | ?”’ 

“T wish be was,’’ I replied; but couldn't 
gay any nore, because we dashed thrcugh 
the Cross, over the points, lifting at every 
turn. 

Then houses gut fewer, garden walls slid 
past like spokes of a wheel, and hedges 
seeined to rise and fallin the glare of our 
furnace. 

The jumping was considerable as we 
caine towards the tunnel, which we could 
not yet see, 

There was soinething terrible in this inad 
speed. I tried tocheck her pace unseen ; 
but Madden kept bis hand on the regulawr, 
and when we reached the tunnel, I confess 
I wasina blue funk, There was the junc. 
tion beyond and the long level stretch to 
Bashtord ; but we had ought to shut off 
there, and let the train run through the 
Bundridge points. 

The roaring, rasping, ees tunnel 
m. de us alinost giddy; the light from the 
open furnace door gleamed overhead ; the 
tiers of bricks flew by in the strong light 
on the black and smoky roof. 

‘Hi, mate,” says I, ‘‘ain’t ye going to 
shut off to-night ?’’ 

Madden laughed out loud, but never said 
a word; nor did he slacken off, 

*“Confound it!’ I whispered to Mr, Firth; 
‘*he’ll wreck the train !”’ 

I opened the whistie as we quitted the 
tunnel, and shouted to the young gentie- 
man— 

“Shut the regulator, for your life! 
as inad as a March hare !" 

Mr. Firth did it. Heshutof the steain, 
sure enough, and I whistled for the Lraker, 
short and sharp, and then deep as a booin, 
We were rushing over the bank at about 
seventy miles an hour, and when we got to 
the dip we inust, if we kept the metals,run 
at_an awful “bat.” 

If we only gained the level road in salety 
I thought we should pull throagh. 

“Mind the engine,’ I shouted to Mr. 
Firth, just as Madden collared ine. I can 
teli you it was no play then. He clutched 
ine by the throat so sudden that I thougit 
I inust die, 

I remember the scud overhead,the we 
fences, and one flashing station. The spee« 
was reduced, and Mr. Firth was clinging to 
Madden now. 

Then came aturu. Madden broke oney 

and fell heavily on ine ; I slipped and fell 
down, and then he held my throat until I 
felt as if my eyes were falling out. 1 
couldn’t screamin ; | wascbhoking, dying,and 
the last I saw was Mr. Firth, with the 
coal-hammer in bis band, behind Mad Mad- 
den. 
When I recovered myself I was lying on 
the footplate; the train going a: 1 stag 
gered up, and, catching bold, looked ahead, 
There wasa red light. I looked round. 
Mr. Firth was watching the light, his hand 
on the regulator—and Madden? Where 
washe? Gone? Yes! 


He's 





Well, about Madden. He was queer. 





? 


But one night in particular I remember a 
young gentieman bad a pass to run with 


if. 
' 
wasag H 


ind sa 


ying 
We 


" . ve ad 
rie 7) | ~ 
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bis pass. Madden says not 
I bade bim good-evening. 
well enough. 

He was wrapped up Io a pes-jacket with a 
comforter, lia one of us; and when he 


ie 
al aii it 
knew him 





by the blow which Mr. Firth bit him, and 
| then, as he darted at him, be had slipped 
| and pitched headlong like a sack on to the 

1p metals, where the early train cut hitn it 

}-89 pl ina ne nu red a 

bow near deat i Deen iat nig 


when we fought Mad Madden on the wot- 
lace of “Number 75.” It wasa good job 
or meas Mr. Firth was on the engine. 


Thank ye, sir—j our health. Best respects.” , 





He had been pulled cft ine half stunned | 


Scientific and Useful, 


WHilrewasn.—It is a common 
in France to coat the beams, the and 
the under side of the flooring ot bulld- 
with a thick coating of lime-wash as a 

ard net fire. It is a ventive 
of vatching fire although it will not check 
a fire when once under headway. 

ORGAN OR PIANO.—To clean and polish 
a parlor organ or piano, wash it with a soft 
old silk handkerchief wrung out in luke- 
warm suds made with best Castile soap; 
then dry immediately and rub w 
chamois-skin. If the instrument is ve 
much seratched and defaced, rub wi 





wood furniture — and polish tor a 
long “me with dry chamois or a piece of 
soft silk. 


CoLoREeD INK FOR RUBBER STAMPS. — 
Red: Dissolve a quarter of an cunce of 
carmine in two ounces of strong water of 
ammonia, and add one drachm of |» mg 
and three-quarters of an ounce of dextrine. 
Biue: Rub one ounce of prussian blue 
with enough water to make a perfectly 
smooth paste, then add one ounce of 


dextrine, incorporate it well, and finally 
add sufficient water to bring it to the 
proper consistence. Purple; Mix and 


dissolve from two to four drachms of 
aniline violet,tifteen ounces of alcohol, and 
fifteen ounces of glycerine. The solution 
is poured on the cushion and rubbed ip 
with a brush. 

UTILISING Seta-Weep.—An_ English 
chemist has found a way for turning to 
account the practically illimitable quantity 
of sea-weed that the ocean supplies, or at 
least as much of it as may be desired, 
dle boils the weed with carbonate of soda, 
and treats the filtered solution with 
sulphuric acid, obtaining from it in this 
mnanner a substance that has more Viscosity 
than starch, or even gum-arabic, and that 
can be profitably employed in stiffening 
various textile fabrics. It is also said to 
be excellently adapted for the making of 
sirups and for certain culinary uses, From 
the cellular and fibrous matter left after 
the extraction of the material—to which 
he has given the name of “algin’’—a very 
good quality of writing-paper can be 
cheaply made, 

In PLAcK or Matonxs.—A French 
pores has the following account of an 
ngenious contrivance to take the place of 
matches, and which it says is now used by 
the watchmen in Paris in all the magazines 
where explosives or inflammable materials 
are kept. Take an oblong vial of the 
whitest and clearest glass, and put into ita 
piece of phosphorus about the size of a 
ea. Pour some olive oil heated to 

iling upon the phosphorus, fill the vial 
about one-third full and then cork it 
tightly. To use the novel light remove 
the cork, allow the air to enter the vial and 
then recork it. This empty space in the 
vial will become luminous, and the light 
obtained is equal to that of alamp. When 
the light becomes dim its power can be 


increased "W taking out the cork and 
allowing a fresh supply of air to enter the 
via 


—__-—_—  o- —<———_ _-—— 


Farm and arden, 


THe Horses Foor.—When horses over- 
reach, lengthen the hind shoes; when they 
hit the the front of the hind feet, have the 
toe of the front shoes made narrower and 
concaved on the side. Some horses when 
trotting, in putting their hind feet to the 

round, strike emg oom | on the toe. Such 

orses should have the heel lowered, and 
should wear shoes without heels, 

AsBESsTOS.—Many valuable improve- 
ments have been lately made in the manu- 
facture of asbestos paint in England. In 
the teste made of its ee a plece of 
light pine wood, about six inches long by 
four inches square, painted with five coats, 
was placed for upward of half an hour in 
an ordinary grate fire, but, although the 
wood within was reduced tocharcoal, there 
was no blaze whatever emitted during the 





charring. 

SaLY.—Experiments made with common 
salt prove that the soil of a grass plat which 
had been dressed with it was found to con- 
tain, ten days after a rain had fallen on it, 
twice as much water as an adjoining plat 
which had receive no salt. The plants on 
the salted portion were growing vigerously, 
while those on the unsalted plat were 
suffering from drought. But do not apply 
too much. One barrel per acre is enough. 

Prenones.—Never place the perches in 
the hen-house one above another or one 
higher than another. Fowls usually keep 
goin * until they reach the highest 
= 4 f there should not be room enough 
or all, the strong will crowd the weak ones 


off. Perches should not be more than three 
feet high. Heavy chickens often hurt 
Shetonelven by jumping from high perches. 


Round, smooth poles with legs to them 
make good perches, and are easily moved 
to clean. 


Aor.—At 2 years old, colt sheds two 
centre nippers. " At3 years old, colt sheds 
the adjoining teeth. At 4 years old, colt 
sheds outer or corner teeth. At 5 years 
old.* bridle tooth is up and six years cups 
leave two entre teeth rs 


below. At 7 yea! 
ive adjoining t th ‘ 





in horse. Mares very sela ave 
When they do, uo criterion to 
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The Lost Ones. 

While traversing the outskirts of great 
citles or wandering over the fair face of the 
country, a thoughtful man is always 
strangely impressed when he passes by 
one of the silent spots where the dead 
sleep. The feeling never changes, never 
grows stale; and each sight of the quiet 
graveyard brings back an emotion that is as 
fresh as though death were not common— 
as though the dark gates would not open 
for us in our turn; but we seldom let our 
minds travel beyond the bounds of the sol. 
emn resting-place; we think much of those 
who have vanished, but we are not apt to 
think of those who are left for a while un- 
der the sun. 

Yet every God's-acre is the centre of a 
hundred tragedies; every stone hints at 
some story of human sorrow, human faith, 
human agony. The dark yew sheds its 
sullen sbadow on the turf; silence winds 
her gentle arms about the dead; the sweet 
birds flutter and sing joyously, and all 
looks soberly peaceful. But a view)less 
chain connects each mound with the heart 
of some mourner, and every vanished sis. 
ter and brother has left some one behind 
to wait, and wait, and long for a day that 
may heal all sadness in the mighty tran- 
quil joy of reunion. 

There is nothing morbid in the disposi- 
tion that leads us to frame stories that may 
match the legends carved on the pale 
stones—nay, the soul of pity and mild 
charity that awakes in us is akin to the sol. 
emo beauty of reflection that moves us 
when the majestic music of the last ser- 
vice sounds on our ear and the mourners 
move toward the open tomb. 

Mean and trivial thoughts pass away; 
eclfishness dwindles to naught; and we are 
purified by pitying even those whom we 
those whom we 
pever meet on earth. 

Death is the bond that keeps us together, 
it is the change that makes ua all equal; it 
is the one experience that enables man best 
of al! to sympathize with man 

Moving trom place to place all over the 
surface of our globe, we may note the sor. 
rowfal folk amid the crowds of flitting 
faces that pass by us time after time. Fair 
women with wan eyes and still, mournful 
lips, stern suflering men; wide-eyed pitiful 
orphans; aged, broken mothers; piteous 
bereaved lovers—all come under our glance, 
and we fancy we can a)most trace the bis- 
tury ot each 

The more we meditate, the more certain 
we fee) that all that sadness could not be 
inflicted wantonly. 


have never seen may 


w the reign of changeless law and benig. 
nant goodness. Thereupon we are justi 
fic H arguing trom the evidence of a]! that 
en [rom us, s at o vrief w nase 
sway amid the flood when we attain 
lo the rank of the dead, and are once more 
enabled to commune with those w hom we 
knew on this strange earth. 


Perhaps they are near us now. We can. 
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Every phenomenon | 
that the universe offers to our view points | 








| pot see them; but that proves nothing. 
Take s common leat, or a piece of stone, or 
| can be seen in it; but let the glare from 
the reflector shine on it, and then glance 
through the microscope. Bebold, we have 
a miracle betore us! Undreamed-of mar- 
vels start to our gaze, and we grow dizzy 
as we try to comprehend the loveliness, the 
symmetry, the unspeakable wonderment 
and complication of the things that we 
pever really saw before. 

Again, we are told that, if we could bear 
the roar that lies on the other side of si- 
lence, we should go mad. Millions of 
sounds are too fine for our dull ears to 
catch, yet they goon unceasingly in spite 
of our stolid indifference. 

May it not be thet the essence of the hu- 
man creature—the rea] human being, be- 
comes too fine to be recognized by our 
gross perceptions when the magic of death 
has acted? It seems reasonable enough, 
and therefore, as a mere matter of common 
sense, we choose to believe it, since to be- 
lieve anything else would strain our rea- 
80n. 

All these things pass through the mind 
again and again as we watch the rolling 
waves of some simple churchyard. We 
may feel sobered and chastened; but, if we 
pursue one steady line of thought reso- 
lutely, we are obliged to end in exultation 
and hope. 

Who shall say that to ponder the fate of 
transtormed brethren is morbid? 


our 
Never! It isthe reverse of morbid; it isa 
cheering, hopeful interlude among the 


rough grinding hardsbips of our struggles 
for life, and the candid reasover ends by 
saying with grave exultation, ‘‘Oh, Death, 


where is thy sting?’’ 


We need to have our sympathy stirred, 
for the fierce strenuous efforts required to 
preserve our purely animal well-being tend 
to make us callous. Surely we cannot cor- 
rect the brutal influences of the world bet- 
ter than by learning the virtues of rever- 
ence, pity, hope—reverence for our Lost 
Ones who have solved the mighty mystery 
of mysteries, pity for those who must wait 
longingly tor the happy reunion, hope for 
the future that lies behind the veil. 

There is one lovely apostrophe now too 
seldom quoted. Let us remind our readers 
of it, and bid them be of good comfort. 
“Oh, ye loved ones who now lie on the 
bed of rest, and ye who, yet living, toil on, 
dyeing the flinty sands of the monster- 
bearing desert with your blood—yet a lit. 
tle while, and we shall all meet There, and 
our Motber’s bosom shall screen us all, and 
Oppression’s harness, and Sorrow’s fire- 
whip, and all the Gehenna bailifts that pa- 
trol and inbabit ever-vexed time, cannot 
thenceforth harm us any more!’’ It is good 
to hear those words. Let us permit them 
to sink into our souls. 


—oOooo 
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To be good company for yourself, you 
must store your mind well; fill it with 
bappy and pure thoughts, with pleasant 
memeries of the past and reasonable hopes 
for the future. You must, so far as may 
be, protect yourself from selt-reproach, 
from care, and from anxiety. Be careful, 
then, how you choose your thoughts. You 
| cannot keep your minds pure if you allow 
| them to dwell) on detailed accounts of crime 
|}and siu, the soul is dyed by its own 
thoughts. Peace of mind, as Ruskin beau- 
titully observes, must come in its own tie, 
as the waters settle themselves into clear- 
ness as Well as quietness; you can no more 
filter your mind into purity than you can 
compress it into calmness; you must keep 
it pure if you would have it pure, and 
throw no stones into it if you would have 
it quiet 





Tue fatal fondness for indulging in a 
spirit of ridicule, and the injurious and ir- 
reparable consequences which sometimes 
attend the too severe reply, can never be 
condemned with more asperity than it de- 
serves. Not to offend is the first step to. 
wards pleasing. To give pain is as much 
an offense against humanity as against 
| good-breeding, and surely it is as well to 





abstain from an action because it is sinful 
as because it is unpolit 

Py toe many revengeta false 
and ill-natared persons whom we complain 


' 


cry against them, what man amongst us 
singles out himself asa criminal, or even 


| = bubble of air, and nothing very wondrous 
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once takes it into his head that he adds to 
the number? Or where is there & man so 
bad who would not think it the hardest 
and most unfair imputation to have any of 
those particular vices laid to his charge? 
It be has the symptoms ever so strong upon 
him, which he would pronounce infallible 
in another, they are indications of no such 
malady in himeelf—he sees what no one 
else sees, some secret and flattering circum. 
stances in his favor, which no doubt make 
a wide difference betwixt his case and the 
parties which he condemns. 

How God did intend riches may as well 
be known from an appeal to your own 
hearts, and the inscription you shall read 
there, as from any chapter or verse I might 
cite upon the subject. Let us then for a 
moment turn our eyes that way, and con- 
sider the traces which even the most in- 
sensible man may have proof of, from what 
we may perceive springing up within him 
from some casual act of generosity; and 
though this is a pleasure which properly 
belongs to the good, yet let him try the ex- 
periment; let him comfort the sorrowing, 
or cover the naked with a garment, and he 
will feel what is meant by that moral de- 
light arising in the mind from the conscious- 
ness of a humane action. 

Every state of life has its own hard- 
ships—the private and peaceful existence 
of advanced civilization as well as the lite 
of the soldier or the pioneer. They differ 
in kind, the former having far greater va. 
riety and complexity, and the latter more 
certainty and definiteness; but both may be 
equally expected and prepared for. Indeed 
the peaceful citizen needs more, not less, 
of such preparation than does the warrior 
or the explorer, because he knows not from 
what quarter or inashat form his hardships 
may come. He needs to gird himselt with 
strength and courage to meet adversity un- 
der any of its numerous shapes. 


Every duty brings its pecul’ar delight, 
every denis] its appropriate compensation, 
every thought its recompense, every love 
its elysium, every cross its crown; pay 
goes with performance as effect with cause. 
Meanness overreaches itself; vice vitiates 
whoever indulges in it; the wicked wrong 
their own souls; generosity greatens; vir- 
tue exalts; charity transfigures; and holi. 
ness is the essence of angelhood. God pays 
us what we earn as we earn it, good or 
evil, according to our choice. 


No one can hold up his head with a joy- 
ous sense of freedom while he has debts 
that he cannot pay and liabilities that he 
cannot meet. If the ‘‘borrower is servant 
to the lender,’’ much more is the debtor 
servant to the creditor. There is no slavery 
more abject, no chain more galling, than 
that which debt gradually winds around 
its unconscious victim. 


It is certainly right to seek for and to 
secure a fair return for all labor, but the 
consuming desire for more than this, the 
restlessness that is never satisfied, and that 
never says ‘‘It is enough,’’ the discontent 
that always undervalues what is possessed 
and covets what is out of reach, is the 
worm at the core of real happiness. 


To come but once into the world, and 
trifle away our true enjoyment of it, and 
of ourselves in it, is lamentable indeed. 
This one reflection would yield a thinking 
person great instruction. 

WHEN thou prayest for spiritual graces, 
let thy prayer be absolute; when for tem- 
poral blessings, add a clause of God's 
pleasure; in both, with faith and humilia. 
tion. 

HaTH any wronged thee? Be bravely 
revenged. Slight it, and the work’s be- 
gun; forgive it, and ‘tis finished. He is 
below himself that is not above an injury. 





Tuts is but too evident, if we will allow 
urselves to consider, that there is hardlv 
ar ‘hing we take by ] 


or hy ¢ F 
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NOT to give to the poor, is to take from 


of in the world, though we ali join in the | him. Not to feed the hungry, if thou hast 


it, isto the utmost of thy power to kill 
him 











Reading, Pa., has® policeman 6 feet 8 
inches tall. 

Recent determinations give light a ve. 
locity of 185, 420 miles per second. 

Mrs. Cleveland objects to finger-rings. 
she only wears one, ber wedding band. 

The message sent by means of the car. 
rier pigeon is now ealied the **pigeon-gram.*’ 

Horseback riding as an exercise is be. 
coming more popular in the New England States. 

A movement in favor of the restoration 
of half cents to the circulation in New England is 
reported. 

Governor Beaver receives from the gov. 
ernment a petsion of #58 month, but devotes the 
sum to charity. 

A firm in Clichy, France, have discov. 
ered a process that will make giass-biowing by the 
mouth unnecessary. 


The average age of European girls when 
they marry, according to a German statistician, is 
2% years, whiie that of men is @ years. 


Artificial milk is made from nitrate of 


potash, glycerine and other pleasant chemicals. The 
bogus article much resembles the genuine. 


Having struck the Mormon monster in 
the eye, the Amazonian Miss Field turns her lance 
full tilt against that twin monster—the bastie. 


An extraordinary feat in telephoning 
was recently accomplished between 8t. Petersburg 
and Boulogne, a distance of over two thousand 
miles, 


The least dress that Worth, the man- 
dressmaker of Paris, make; does not cost lese than 
$150, and this he calls bis Pauvrette costume—poor 
girl’s dress. 


It is ustonishing what sums are made by 
simple contrivances rather than inventions. The 
man who attached India rubber to the top of a pen- 
cil realized $100, 000 by it. 


Sunflowers make good fuel. The stalks 
when dry are as hard as maplewood, and make a hot 
fire, and the seed-heads with the seeds in are said to 
burn better than the best hard coal. 


Queen Victoria’s assistant master of the 
ceremonies wears a curious badge of office suspended 
from his chain, with an allegorical representation of 
Peace on one side, which is revered in times of war. 


A justice of the peace in Paterson, N. 
J., who was assaulted by his wife on a recent Wed- 
nesday night, waited calmly until he opened court 
on Thursday morning, and then committed her to 
jail. : 


W. H. Parkinson, of Mineral Point, Wis} 
while sowing oacs, found a gold ring on the pointo 
one of the seeder teeth. The ring was lost about 
thirty years ago by a young lady in passing over the 
farm. 


The King of Siam has sent a number of 
dignitaries of his kingdom in search of a score or 
more of suitable maidens to be married to his son, 
the youngest, who was receptly officially declared 
**Crown Prinace.’’ 


After being sentenced, in a court at 
Louisville, Ga., recently, to be hanged on June 17th, 
Fred. Morgan, colored, asked as a favor that he 
should be hanged at once. The court deciined to ex- 
tend the courtesy. 


Valerian and a tincture of opium are used 
in the manufacture of the most popular brands of 
cigarettes. *‘Havana flavoring, *’ socalled, contains a 
poison calied meliolotis, seven grains of which are 
sufficient to kill a dog. 


There are no railways in Persia, ‘‘the 
land of the lion and the san,’’ nor does it seem to 
be contemplated to make a beginning in that direc- 
tion. The Shah is sald to be afraid they might be 
used against him in case of war. 


The Senate of Connecticut nas passed a 
bill prohibiting post-mortom examinations of per- 
eons dying 1m hospitals unless the relatives are will- 
ing and death was not the result of a criminal act, 
omission or neglect of some person. 


Certain large yellow hornets of India 
dispose themselves in regular circles upon their nest, 
with their heads to the centre. They thus appear 
like the spoke of a yellow wheel, and a nest of them 
is sometimes mistaken for a sunflower. 


The humble dandelion is the fashionable 
flower of the hourin Paris. Tufts of dandelion or- 
nament the belle’s tulle bonnet, the dandy's button- 
hole, and the horses’ heads, while one or two stray 
flowers peep out of the groom’s waistcoat. 


An old man has just died in Berlin who 
had occupied the position of landlord toa large num- 
ber of tenants for 57 years, and during all that time 
he never warned out or raised the rent on a tepant. 
Nor had he ever given a written lease to any of his 
tenants. 


A Birmingham, Conn., electrician has 4 
new rattrap. He has mounted a piece of meat on 
one pole of adynamo machine, which can only be 
reached by the rat standing ona plate which serves 
asthe other pole. No rat has yet got the meat, but 
the inventor has a collection of deadrats. 


Japan is a land of contradictions and in- 
versions. We weep at misfortune, the Japanese 
laugh; our mourning garments are black, theirs 
white; we think white teeth beautiful, Japanese la- 
dies varnish their teeth black; their builders put on 
the roof of the house fret, and afterwards build the 
walls. 


The sensible suggestion has been made 


that all revolvers should have a number marked on 
them near the maker’s name, and that the numbers 


and names of purchasers should be entered in books 
whenever a weapon is sold. This precaution would 
rev ers being so freely used as they are & 


resent 


An old curmudgeon who died in Eng 
land lately left legacies to the extent of $270,000, and 
stipulated for a brass band at his fumeral and s ban- 
quet to the mourners. By the time the last bones of 
the banquet had been picked clean, it was sscer- 
tained that his whole possessions consisted of an 
horse and $15 worth of hay. 
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THE TRUE. 
BY BRITA. 

Can that be Love which, like the rose, 
Is brightest when the skies are clear, 

And giaddens not until the snows 
Have melted from the happy year? 


Can that be Love which will not bear 
Both winter-time and sammer weather, 
or they be one who only share 
Their joy, and never weep together ? 


Nay, Love, if it deserves the name, 
Must be an everlasting flower, 


That Is in storm and san the same, 
Or fairer for a passing shower. 


The “Frozen Bar.” 


BY D. T. BELGRAVE. 











1 OME years ago the “Frozen Bar” was 
\ a very favorite house of entertainment 
\) at Kimberley, in the diamond country 
of South Africa. At first a mere bar, rooms 
had been added to it and it had prospered 
and grown into an hotel. 

So far as it was possible for an iron house 
on the Diamond Fields to be kept cool it 
was worthy of its name. There was plenty 
of ice there when ice was to be obtained, 
and even when the ice machines had broken 
down, as they constantly were doing, the 
i.ottles were kept cool by cunning devices 
known to its proprietress. However dusty 
and hot it was outside, pretty little Kitty 
was behind the bar looking after her busi- 
ness, fresh, bright, clean and cool; and the 
sight of a clean and cool human being ina 
Kimberley dust-storm was always refresh- 
ing. 

The ‘“‘Frozen Bar’’ was used by men who 
would by no means frequent common bars 
and rub shoulders with the very question- 
able characters who were to be met with 
there. Jim Pallatter, the gambler and 
sharper, never hung round the “Frozen 
ar’ to find some one who would first 
shake the dice for drinks, and afterwards, 
to wile away the time, throw for roney. 
iis self-assurance was proof against a good 
deal; but Kitty’s quiet way of letting him 
know that his room was preferred to his 
company was too much for him. 


Illicit diamond buyers, as that section of 
the Kimberley public who live by buying 
stelen diamonds are called, did not care to 
use the “Frozen Bar’’ unless they were 
prosperous and in the higher walks of the 
trade. Situated near the diamond market 
and the mine it was thronged by a crowd 
of men very representative of Kimberley. 

Men came there dressed in every descrip- 
tion of costume, from moleskins, flannel- 
shirts and slouch hats to suits ot London- 
made clothes sent out from home by West 
ind tailors. You would see the rugged 
weather-worn faces of men who had been 
diggers all over the world wherever the 
earth yielded gold or precious stones, and 
the dark faces of Jews who are drawn to 
the spot where men find precious stones as 
valtures are drawn to a corpse. 

It was in the afternoon, just after lun- 
cheon, that the place would be most 
crowded. Then Kitty would be in her 
element, taking money, though more often 
‘“‘good-fors,”’ answering questions, chaffing 
and laughing over the news of the day— 
the latest scandal or the best joke against 
some one—and making comments upon it 
very often more humorous than polite. 

Poor, bright, cheery, big-hearted little 
Kitty, though she used to laugh at stories 
she ought not to have listened to, and make 
remarks which were not over-womanly, 
she had a woman’s tender heart. In the 
early days of the Fields, when hardships 
were greater and the ups and downs of life 
more marked, there were many who had 
xood reason to be grateful to her. 

She had been a friend in need to many a 
man who from illness or accident had been 
pushed down and was likely to be trampled 
upon in the fierce race for wealth which 
goes on in the first days of a rush toa new 
dizging. 

Amongst the boarders at the ‘Frozen 
sar’? there were often two or three whose 
‘“‘good-fors” did not seem to be very valu- 
able, butto whom Kitty was just as civil 
as to her most sol vent customers. 

She was nearer thirty than twenty, and 
her life had been rather a hard one, though 
it had left very few traces on her bright 
little face, and her troubles bad not made 
her laugh less cheery or her smile less 

nd, though perhaps thev had caused that 

ion theatre, had travelled half over the 
orld with a theatrical company, and at 


Cape Town had married a Diamond-field | ; hy 
man who had taken her up to Kimberley. | couldn’t leave him to travel it. 
Her husband, whom she had never cared | a fool she was, she thought. 








much for, was anything but a satisfactory 
one. But her married life did not last very 
long. Less than a year after her marriage 
® middle-aged female arrived on the Dia- 
mond-fields and laid claim to her husband, 
and as she was a person of great determi- 
nation, and was able to prove that she had 
married him some years before in London, 
she carried him off in triumph, leaving 
Kitty to find out whether or no a bad hus- 
band was better than none at all. 

Kitty would probably have answered 
this in the negative, for she was very able 
to take care of herself. She started the 
“Frozen Bar’ and prospered there, and if 
she had only been good at saving money 
would have become quite a rich woman. 

“(Has Jack been in here to-night, Kitty?” 
said a man who, with some otbers, had 
come in one evening before going home; 
‘the has come back from the river and is in 
the camp again.”’ 

A troubled look came across Kitty's face 
as she answered, 

“Which Jack ? there are so many of then 
about.”’ 


“Jack Hope.” 

“Ah! I saw your friend Mr. Jack Hope 
just now at the ‘Corner Bar’ as [ passed,”’ 
said another man; “he was with a nice 
crowd—Jim Pallatter, Ike Sloeman, and 
all that lot. He has become a regular 
loafer. I shouldn’t be surprised to hear 
that he was run in any day, for he is always 
with the illicit lot.”’ 

“What do you mean by talking about my 
friend?” said Kitty. “I have no friends, 
only customers; but he used to be a friend 
of yours. Why don’t you fellows do some- 
thing to keep him straight ?”’ 

“No good ;’’ “Gone too far;” “Ought to 
clear out;” were their answers to Kitty’s 
question: but one or two men looked rather 
guilty, for Jack Hope had once bven a pop- 
ular man on the Fields and had had a good 
many friends. 

“Clear out indeed! where to? To the 
deuce for all you care. That is so like you 
men; that is how you stick to a friend.” 

“Listen to Kitty; why, she seems to be 
quite sweet on Jack Hope. Look out, 
Kitty; he would drink up the profits pretty 
quick,’”’ said a little Jew who had been 
listening to theconversation though no one 
had been speaking to him. 

An angry flush came across Kitty’s face. 
For once she could not think of a neat re- 
tort, and she answered, showing that she 
was hurt, ‘‘Look here, Mr. Moses or Abrams 
or whatever your name is, I never spoke to 
you; he wouldn’t take your help, and no 
one expects you to help a man.”’ 

‘‘Don’t know about not wanting my help; 
he is glad enough to be helped by some 
very queer people,’’ said the little Jew as 
he walked out of the place, grumbling out 
something about never coming in again. 

“Hope may bea fool,and he may have 
gone to the bad, but I hate to hear a little 
cad like that sneering at him,’’ said Kitty; 
and then feeling that*he had perhaps made 
rather a fool of berself she changed the 
conversation, and in a minule was laughing 
at some rather pointless story, chafling 
another man about some joke there was 
against him, and seeming to be in the 
wildest spirits. 

“What good fun that woman is; such a 
lot of ‘go’ in her,’’ said Ohe of the men who 
had left the place to another as they walked 
home together. ‘I don’t like to hear her,” 
said the other, a man whose ideals were 
somewhat higher, though his habits of lite 
were even more irregular than those of 
most wen on the Diamond Fields. “She 
is such a good little woman—a deal too 
good to talk as she does.”’ 

These men would have been surprised if 
they had seen the woman they were talking 
about—whom they had left in such high 
spirits. The place was empty; she leaning 
witb her elbows on the bar and her shapely 
hands covering her face, sobbing as if her 
heart would break. Yes, she thought, she 
was a fool to have cared anything for him 
or any other man. Were they not all 
either hard, selfish and heartless, or reck- 
less, prodigal and hopeless? 

With all her knowledge of the world she 
had let herself care a great deal for Jack 


| Hope, the ne’er-do-well and loafer whose 


fate his old friends had been discussing. 
W hat they had said was probably true, she | 
thought; it was no use doing anything for 
him. She had tried to helphim, It was) 
her money which had started him upon a 


prospecting trip down the river; but it was 

no good, he had thrown the work up and 

was back aga 

vies " 

ASO 

worst lot in the ca 

going the road which has taken 80 many 4 

Kimberley man to the prison, yet she | 

Ah, what | 


She had for- 


though it was late, and she hears a step at 
the door. At once she wipes her eyes and 
looks herself again. 

The late customer isa man about five- 
and-twenty. Once he must have been very 
good looking, and even now his face has 
some of its old grace about it. Now, how- 
ever, it tells a very ugly story plainly 
enough. It is haggard and worn with 
drink and dissipation, and he has a reckless 
defiant expression as if he refused to show 
ashame he felt. Even for the Diamund- 
fields his dress is rather careless. One of 
his eyes is discolored, while on his other 
cheek he has marks of a more recent cut. 
Any one who knew colonial life could sum 
him up. An Englishman well-born who 
has gone tothe bad; atype of man to be 
met with all over the colonies, who has 
been sent abroad so that he should not 
disgrace his people at home. 

Staggering up to the bar he asks Kitty 
how she is and calls fora drink. ‘There is 
rathe> a sharper tone than usual in her 
voice as she tells him that it is too late and 
that she is going to close. ‘You had better 
go back to the ‘Corner Bar,’ that is more 
in your line than this place, ain’t it?’ she 
adds. 

“All right,” he says, ‘I will clear out. 
I suppose [am not good enough for this 
shanty. So good-night.’’ 

“Stop,” she said, changing her mind as 
he turned to go away; “you needn’t be in 
such a hurry, 1 want to ask you something. 
What are you doing—where are you stay- 
ing now?” 

“Staying? Oh, anywhere. I slept on the 
veldt last night; I am going to sleep at old 
Sioeman’s place to-night. He is a good 
sort, is old Sloeman—don’t turn his back 
on a man because he is down on his luck. 
Iam going to work with him.” 

Mr. Sloeman was the owner of some 
claims in one of the mines which nobody 
else had ever made pay, but in which, 
without doing much work, he managed to 
find a great many diamonds. He also was 
the proprietor of a canteen of more than 
shady reputation, and had an interest in 
one or two Kafir stores. Some people were 
unkind enough to suggest that hisdiamonds 
were bought at the canteen and stores from 
Kafirs who had stolen them from their mas- 
ters. He had been from time to time very 
charitable in finding work for young m+n 
who were out ot employ. A good many 
of these young men had afterwards attrac- 
ted the attention of the detective police and 
found their way to the prison. 

“Stop, Jack ; you are not going up there 
to-night. One of my rooms is empty, you 
can have that. I wouldn’t go up there 
to-night,” said Kitty. 

Jack said he would go—he was expected 
there. 

“Stop, Jack, you’re not so bad that you 
can’t talk sense. You know what old 
Sloeman means, and what his game is. 
You have always been straight whatever 
they can say of you. Don’t have anything 
to do with that old thief!’ 

“Yes, and a lot of good being straight 
has done me. Oid Sloeman is a good deal 
better than the lot who turn their backs 
on me, and thief or not, I am going to work 
with bim!”’ 

“Well, Jack, have a drink before you go. 
I am sorry for what I said justnow. We 
will havea drink together,” said Kitty as 
she took down a bottle of whisky and some 
soda-water. Jack did not refuse—he seldom 
did refuse such an offer. 

“Heaven forgive me!’ said Kitty to her- 
self as she more than half filled a tumbler 
with whisky. ‘That will just about finish 
him, but he shan’t go up there to-night.” 

‘That is rather a stiffish drink,’’ be said 
as he finished it. Then be bad another and 
forgot all about going up to Sloeman’s, and 
Kitty called her Kafir boy to shut up the 
place and put Jack to bed in the spare 
room. 

“The boss in the spare room he plenty 
bad this morning, missis,” said Kitty’s 
Kafir servant to her next morning as she 
was having her break fast. 

“Take him this; he will get all right,’’ 


bottle of soda-water. 





| going to look after bim, 


him, though he will have to knock it off 
and pull himself together, for this child is 
"she added to her 
self. 

Very soon the Kafir came back. ‘The 
boss he drink the brandy and throw de 
soda at me. I think him going mad,’’ he 
said rubbing his head 
wondered whetper 
if it were possible, to p ack 
become a Good Templar. She felt afraid 
that it would not be very easy and that he 
would shun the rejoicing there would be 

















gotten to call her boy to shut the place up 









He was evidently queer, very queer, Kitty 
thought, as she led him back to bis roon: 
and then sent her boy for the doctor. 


“He is in for a bad go of fever; rather a 


the doctor. “He will want a lot of looking 
He had better go to the hospital— 
the free ward—the paying wards are full ; 
not that they woul! be much in his line if 
they were not,” he added. 

“I think he had better stay here, doctor," 
answered Kitty. “1 will see after nursing 
him; you know, doctor, nursing is rather 
my forte."’ 

“No one can see after bim better than 
you, my dear,” said the doctor, who knew 
Kitty well. “{ fancy, however, he won't 
be a very profitable boarder for you; but 
that’s your lookout.” 

“Oh, that is all right,” said Kitty. “Come 
and see him again soon, doctor; remember 
I sent for you.”’ 

The doctor said he would come round 
again soon and drove off—thinking what a 
good little woman Kitty was, end « onder- 
ing whether there was anything more than 
pity in her feeling for that ne’er-do-well, 
Jack Hope. 

“T trust she don’t care for him, for I am 
afraid there would be only trouble in it for 
her however it turned out,"’ ne thought to 
himself. 


The doctor was right; it turned out a 
very nasty case of fever, and for weeks it 
looked very black. For the time the 
“Frozen Bar” lost its popularity. Kitty 
was hardly ever there, and when she was 
there was very little fun in her. She was 
always afraid that her customers would 
make too much noise. The old merry, 
almost reckless, look had left her and there 
wasamore tender and soft expression in 
her face. She spent most of her time in a 
room behind the house—the coolest and 
best bedroom she had. Its late tenant, one 
of her most solvent boarders, had been 
somewhat disturbed and a good deal af- 
fronted at being moved out of it. But 
Kitty was determined to have it for the 
sick man, who for weeks was tossing on 
the bed in delirium. Foralong time he 
did not recognize her or know where he 
was, and was a boy at school or a cadet at 
Sandhurst again. Then the delirium left 
him and he knew her, though he hardly 
seemed to ask himself where he was or 
how she came to be looking after bim. 

Perhaps the hours that poor little Kitty 
spent nursing bim as he got better were 
some of the happiest m her life. Then he 
was never happy when she was away from 
him, and he used to watch her as a sick 
dog watches its master. He seemed so 
different, #0 much more like what he had 
been once and so unlike what he had he- 
come on the Diamond-fields, 

When he grew stronger and able to talk 
about how he became ill, tears came into 
his eyes when he thanked her for her kind- 
ness. “If it had not been for you I should 
have gone up to old Sloeman’s place at the 
West End, and if I had not died there 
should bave become one of his lot,”” te 
said ; ‘bow good you have been to me." 

As he grew strong: r she began to think 
that he knew her secret, and there was 
something in his face which 
tell her that he felt something more than 
gratitude tor her. Then she hardly ever 
came near him. Ile did not want any 
more nursing, she thought. One day he 
bad got up, and she had been talking to 
him in her old cheery manner, telling him 
that he could pull himself together, and 
do as well as any one else, when what she 
bad been balf expecting came. 

‘“hlers was the only influence,” he said, 


seemed to 





said Kitty, giving him some brandy ina | 
“That won't hurt | 


‘which could keep him straight. He knew 
she cared for him. If she would marry 
him he would be able to keep away from 
drink.”’ 

She told him tie truth; she did not care 
for bim. She would marry him if he 
wanted it, and would care to marry her. 
But he must show her first that he could 
she knew that she was no “great 
she said, but she wasn’t going to 
kee} 


retorim. 
shake-,"" 
met trust t 


marry aman she could 


away fr irir 


this shattered invalid, who was 
likely than not to return to his old ways, 
But Kitty, for all that, had a hard struggle 
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with herself not to take him as be was, 
instead of wala aod perbaps losing him 
altogether. No, she would not marry 
him there, it wouldo’t be fair to him," she 
nald; “she would wait till he was the man 
ve was before he ever took to drink, and 
then if he cared to marry her she would be 
the proudest woman in the wor!d.” 

Then she talked over a plan sbe bad for 
him. She had bought some claims in the 
mine, he mast work them for ber, She 
was sure the ground would turn out well, 
and they would :nake lots of inoney. 

That is how Jack Hope, who had utterly 
gone to the bad In the opinion of most men 
who knew him, got a start again. 

Ot course, their claims ought to have 
turned out well, and they ought to have 
found « big diamond, which would have 
made their fortune all at once, But Kitty's 
beliet in the claims proved to be rather 
unfounded; some weeks they paid ex- 
penses, sone ow did vot. Jack Hope 
eught at once to have beoone a reforimed 
character, but be did not. More than once 
work wae ata standstill! in their claims for 
days, and be bad to come to Kitty, sbame- 
‘aced and baggard, with a sad story of 
transgression to tell. But she persuaded 
him to try again, and did her best to keep 
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ents and talked about by society at home, 
and in tline the news came out to South 
Altrica that he was to be decorated, 

One day Kitty heard this news at Kim- 
beriey, and was lent « packet of English 
papers which bore fujl scoounts of Jack’s 
deeds. She bad taken the papers and one 
of Jack's letters which she recei ved 
some time befure and bad walked up to 
| the Gardens (as a waste of land was called 
| on which a few trees had been planted and 
a feeble attempt at gardening had been 
made); she wanted to be by herself to 
think it all over, 

She read about Jack in the papers that be 
was the nephew of the General Hope who 
was so distinguished in the Crimea; that 
he had been educated at Harrow and had 
afterwards gone to South Africa. Every 
one at home seemed to be proud of him, 
sb® thought, as she read a gushing leader 
about him in one of the Eoglish papers. 

Of course she thought it a very beautiful 
plece of writing and wondered what all the 
classicn] quotations meant, and who the 
long-namned persons te whom Jack was 
compared were. And this was the man 
who loved ber—this bero, this brave sol- 
dier, low she wished she was different 
from what she was. 








iim straight, and at last he became stronger 
and better. Men began to think that he | 
had some chance, he had been steady tora 
jonw time, Kitty was going to succeed in 
making something of him, He began to 
take soine pride in bituself, and at the end | 
of twelve months he was a better inan than 
he had been for years. | 

At that tiine there was an outbreak of | 
Kafirs and Griquas on the border of the 
provinee, and troops were raised on the | 
Diamond Fields There was plenty ot | 
inilitary enthusiasm, Times were bad, 
nd the Diamond Fields answered to the | 
eall for mon to serve their country ata 
dollar a day. Store-keepers who could 
supply uolforins, and transport riders with 
sagous and oxen, caine forward to help 
their couutry in ite hour of need at a con- 
siderable profit to themsel ves, For Hope, 
the chance was just what be longed for. 

Kitty did not try to prevent him from 
voing out, for she thought it was the best 
thing be could do, She knew all bis history 
now, tfow he had yot into some trouble 
at Sandhurst, and had been seut abroad by 
his stern old uncle, who had determined 
not to leave the family acres to one whe, 
he thought, was ceriain only to bring dis- 
grace upon bis family, Soe thought it only 
vatural that be should wish to volunteer 
aod take the chance of showing that there 
was something in bin. When the Diamond 
Field Horse left the camp ahd went out to 
see thei off, aud felt proud of her lover, 
ae she saw him ride off in histroop, “He 
won't come back a trooper,’ she said to 
herself, “if there is much fighting to be 
done,"’ 

She was right about his not coming back 
a trooper, When there wae any work to 
be dove he was in the thick of it, and he 
had soone opportunities of showing that 
soldiering was a trade he was fit for. Pro. 
motion, such a# it is, comes quickly in a 
eolonial corps, and when he came back he 
had acomipission, le came back a new 
man, proud of and confident in bimsell, 
For years his life had been all down the 
hill,and until Kitty bad stretched out her 
kind litthe band to help lim every one had 
been content to speculate as to how long it 
would take him to yetto the bottom, Per. 
haps Le would have hardly cared to think 
how tmuch 6he bad done for him. She was 
eo fond of bin and proud of bim it was 
only natural, he thought, but still it was 
gratifying. lle was very pleased to see ber 
again, and ber bright little face and cheery 
manner were very charming to bim. He, 
of course, was conscious that he was going 
toimarry beneath bio; still he got on with 
Lor better than he did with the few ladies 
he bad ever .wet; for though he was a 
.entieman of excellent family he was not 
a very refined perscn, 

They were to bave beeu wnarried in a few 
weeks when the Zulu war broke out, and 
Jack was offered a commission in an irreg- 
ular cavalry regiment, and he accepted it 
and wentofl again to the war, leaving Kitty 
o walt for bis return and look after the 


A lady who would be fit for bim, nota 
poor halftaught woman, who had lived a 
bard life amongst rough, coarse people, and 
had got the little education she had from 
the bits of plays she had learned and the 
novels sne had read, and the queer side of 
society which she bad seen, Well, if she 
wus the finest lady in the world, she thought 


| she would not be worthy of biin. 


Cynical little Kitty, who was so well 
able to sum anyone up at their right value, 
and whose estimates were seldom two favor- 
able, bad at last set up an idol which she 
bowed down before and worshipped none 
the less reverently because her ex perience 
ought to have taught her that it was made 
of rather poor clay. 

She bad been sitting some time thinking 
over her past and wondertng what her 
future would be, torturing herself by doubt- 
ing whether be really did care tor her or 
could care for her, and reading over his 
letter again and again when she heard 
Jack Hope's naine spoken by some one, 

She was sitting on a bench by a cactus 
hedge; there were two inen on the other 
side who were talking all about him asa 
good inary people in Kimberley were, 

“T know all about hiim,’’ one man said; 
“he comes from the same part of the coun- 
try that I do. Ile would have had his uncle, 
General Hope's property, only he got into 
some row at Sandhurst, and his uncle said 
he bad disgraced himself and turned bim 
adrift. My people tell ine that the General 
intends to have him back again and forgive 
hiin, he Isso pleased at bis getting decorated. 
So he'd be all right, only he bas been fool 
enough to have got engaged to some woman 
out here, What's her pame? That woman 
who keeps the ‘Frozen Bar.’ ” 

“By Jove! whata pity. She is not a bad 
little woman in her way, but one wouldn't 
eare to introduce her to one’s people at 
home as one’s wile,’’ said the other. 

“Yes; Lspoke to him about it when he 
was here last, but be didn’t take what I 
said over well. I faney be knew he was 
waking a fool of himselt and was sick of 
it, though it didn’t matter then as there 
wasn’t much chance of his uncle ever 
mnaking it up with him.’’ 

Kitty did not hear any inore, as the two 
men walked on, little knowing who had 
overheard them and whataoruel wound 
their words had given. ‘*Yes, he could not 
get out of it—he was making a tool of him- 
self, That i# what people would say and it 
would be true."’ 

lie had aiways talked of his English life 
as something that was past and gone, which 
could never return to him; but now sbe 
understood that was all different, 

She could remember something in his 
manner when she last saw him which she 
did not quite understand then; now she 
knew what it meant—he knew he was 
making a fool of himself. 

Now, when be had distinguished himself, 
he would teel this all the nore. She alone 
was keeping him from the life he was born 
for, Now when he knew what be was gpiv- 





“Frozen Bar." 

She prospered fairly well, though she 
began to encourage a class of custom which 
was Dot very reinunerative. The warriors 
who bad served with Jack and had plenty 
of stories to tell about bim and theimsel ves 
took to frequenting the bar, and Kitty 
would listen to these stories, somewhat to 
the neglect of gentlemen of the diamond 
imarket who, if their lives were less roman- 
tie, pald with greater regularity for what 
they bad to drink. 

There was a good deal to doin Zululand 
for the irregular horse, and when there was 
anything to be done Jack Ilope was in hir 
right place. He was present at Zlobani 


Hillon that fatal day on which so many of | 


tne light horse were killed, There were 
a good wany brave deeds done that day, 
ooorade risking life to save comrade jn 
tust wild rush from the Katirs who baa 
again outlinanj@uvred their white 


llope was cool and collected on that day, 
as he usually was in danger. 
As he rode down the till for his life he 
eard & shout behind bitin. \ young 
‘sUarasinan, WhO had come out on special 
service, bad to griel . rse had 
ra were s st 
4 = 
1 Tec. 
A good deal was made of this, and per- 


baps ail the more because the man he saved 
“ae the son of a great wan. 


written about by special correspond. 


foea, | 


So Jack was | 


ing up what would hedo? Would he come 
| back to her out of pity or duty or a sense of 
honor, or would he desert ber. 

No, he never should do that; she would 
never give him the chance, If he married 
her how often he would repent it; bow 
often he would think of what he had given 
up for ber. ‘Yes,’ she thought to herself 
as she walked back to her house with all 
the gaiety and happiness taken out of ber 
life, ‘she saw her way, though where it 
would lead her she did not know.” 

s * . 7 © * 


Some weeks after Ulundi had been fought 
and the war was over Jack Hope was sitting 
| ip an arm-chair at the Crown Hotel at Mar- 
itzburg reading a letter trom England. It 
was froin his uncle, General Hope, and was 
to the point, as the old gentieman’s letters 
usually were, 
| He had heard of Jack’s gallavt conduct 
and was very pleased, Ile was conter.t to 
let bygones be bygones and receive hiin 











}again. He was to come back and live at 
} the Hall and he would have the place | 
eventually. 
The General went on to say that he bad 
i met soe “ Knew of Jack at Kin 
‘ ‘ : } ¢ : abe at 
Anew er Ot Wire au 
| coun UVING 28 SOOD aS [be War Was Over 


Jack read the letter over and over again 
| with a troubled expression on tis face. He 
did pot like to give Kitty up. He was 
' bound not to. He remembered, and it was 


EVENING POST. 








not a very pleasant memory, all she bad 
done for As and what Le probably would 
bave been if sbe had not again and again 
hel bim up after be bad slipped down. 

hen, what a jolly tittle woman she was 
and bow devoted she was to him. He had 
lots of money in bis pocket; every one 
thought bim a very fine fellow; he would 
do what he liked. He would not give 
Kitty up and he would tell the General so. 
He would sit down and write at once. 

As be sat down to write be began to see 
the other side of the —- ow wuch 
be was giving up—a fine old place, as good 
a“ tion as a man could want, aud instead 
of that he was to end his days in South 
Atrica or in some other colony. His deco- 
ration would net be much good to bim 
unless he stuck to colonial soldiering, 
which was a poor life. 

No, he would put off writing the letter. 
Then he remembered that he bad not beard 
from Kitty for some time, She used to 
seud him every week a funny, ill-spelled 
letter, in which the news of the cainp was 
toid very humvrously. He would walk to 
the Post Office. 

On bis way be met several men he knew 
who were just going hoine. How he would 
like to go too; it was useless trying not to 
regret. There was a letter from Kitty. 
It was dated from Cape Town. At first he 
hardiy understood it as be read it: 


“Dear Jack :—It is all a mistake there 
being anything Letween you and me. We 
don’t suit. Your people would have noth- 
ing to do with me, and you had better go 
hoine to them, now that every one must be 
proud of you. You would break dowa as 
a returned prodigal if you had to answer 
for ine as well as yourself, Don’t answer 
this letter, for I am sick of the country and 
before you get this shall have cleared, 

“Kitty.” 


Jack read the letter again and again; it 
would be difficult to describe what his 
feelings were. He felt half mortitied to 
think that she could have persuaded her- 
self to give hin up. Then he saw that she 
was acting for his good, and for a minute 
or two he Fad deterimined to tind out where 
she-was an‘! to follow her. 

But it would be no good, Afterall, the 
strongest feeling he experienced was one 
of relief. ile bad got outof it. He bad 
time to answer his uncle’s letter, and he 
ought to answer it by the next inail, and 
he would. He needn’t say anything about 
Kitty. Of course he never would forget 
her, and perbaps—well, anyhow, he would 
go home, 

Jack Hope did not write to his uncle by 
that mail; he went Lome by it instead. 
ile received a warm welcome froin bis 
unele, for be bad atoned for his sins and 
was a:ephew of whom any one might be 
eye He sometimes thought about Kitty, 

ut it was no use trying to find her, and 
about a year alter he had come home he 
was engaged to .narry a lady of very excel- 
lent county family and considerable prop- 
erty, who was fascinated by his good ivoks 
and his romantic history. 

Yet he might have found Kitty. She 
never went very far, forshe somehow knew 
that his search after her would not be very 
deterinined. She stayed in the colony 
until she saw Jack’s name in the list of 
passengers home, and then returned to 
the “Frozen Bar.’’ She is there still, 

She has made a fortune and lost it again 
speculating in shares, She isa little more 
bitter aud hard than she was, ‘Seems 
soured by dropping so much over shares!’’ 
is the opinion of several Diatnoud-tielders, 
However, she does a good many kind ac- 
tions, and will doa good turn to manya 
mau whois down on his luck, though she 
is not likely to have a more tender feeling 
thau pity for any one. 
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pretty 


house just the 


beyond 


teret— Oliver Carteret. 
ton, when they heard the news as they were 
leisurely discussing their breakfast, wavered 
between pleasureable excitement and envy. 

It was awlully nice to have near neigh- 
bors, for Enthorpe, though a seaside re- 
sort, was not a popular one, and was 
undoubtedly dull; and who that lived in 
the crainped semi-genteel houses compos- 
ing “The Terrace” could help coveting the 
one this Mr. Carteret had secured? 

It was not only larger, but better built 
and better situated, commanding a tine 
sea-view, whereas the ladies on the Terrace 
had to screw their necks out of window to 
see it at all; it also stood in its own grounds, 
and they were both extensive and charim- 
ingly Jaid out. 


ing In stores inost liberally,’ said Berinthia 
Langton, rising to admire herself in tue 
looking-glass over the mantelpiece, ‘and 
| she says he is young, haudsume, and gen- 
| tlemanly,’’ 





| *Theu he will be worth knowing,”’ cried 
Ler twin-sister Erwina, also rising to atti- 


tudinize in front of the mirror between the 
windows, “and if he is 1 ‘8 Ana Al 

Bula ~ Be 
>. | 
Ss rs of ¢ 

Nasty, sanctimonious things! 

things! 

6very tine I ineet them on their traet-cdis- 


| tributing expeditions they draw down the 

| corners of their mouths, and heave gentle 
sighs, as if they pitied us for not being as 
good y-goody as themael ves.”’ 
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| ‘Lerrace was let, and the name of the | 
gentleman who bad taken it was Car- | 

The Misses Lang- | 





“Surah caught a glimpse of Lim at the | 
grocer’s last evening, where be was order- | 


tniss 
| whateterelse you neglect, don’t neglect to 


“They are horrid; are 
Ermina exclaimed, “We must be 
band with them. Mamma shall call upon 
Mr. Carteret as she down to the beach 
this norning; it will be s0 easy to say that, 
hearing be was there alone, and new to 
Enthorpe, she wanted to kuow it she could 
be of any service to him.” 

“Capital! it will sound so kind and 
ee Do vg tee | mamma?” 

“Oh yes, my e!”’ said port! lack 
Mrs. Langton, without looking AS pen 
the book she was devouring in the inter. 
vals of drinking her coffee and eating ber 
toast. ‘Nothing could look nicer. I always 
said that color became you.”’ 

You are not listening to me. I declare 
you bave not heard a word I said!” pouted 
the young lady. ‘I was not speaking of 
uy dress, but of Laurel Lodge. It is let 
to a Mr. Carteret.” 

“The heroine's name is not Laurel Lodge, 
my dear,” Mra. Langton mildly corrected, 
as she turned overa page; “it is Ethel—I 
wish I had cailed you Etnel, my love—and 
the secret of her birth is kept up so well 
that, although I am nearly at the last chap- 
ter, I baveu’t discovered it.”’ 

“Oh, mamma, never mind that odious 
novel; you can finish iton the beach. Do 
pay attention to us fora tninute or two,” 
implored ber daughters. “You will have 
to call at Laurel Lodge, and make the 
acquaintance of this Mr. Carteret. He is 
young, handsome, gentlemanly, and we 
want to know him.” 

“Of course, of course; but it is too early 
yet. Cannot I finish my book first?” 

**[ never did see anyone like mamma!” 
inuttered Berinthia, pettishly. ‘She is so 
absorbed in the fortunes of imaginary 
heroines that she takes no trouble about 
ours! Iintended to take the omnibus to 
the market town and get soine new gloves 
—iny otbers are awlully shabby—and some 
ribbon for iny hat; butif we leave her she 
wil forget to dress herself decently, and 
we cannot let ber present herself before 
Mr. Carteret in a shabby shawl and a faded 
bonnet! Will you, Min, take care that she 
makes a or gens toilette?’’ 

“No,” said Ermina, point blank ; “I want 
to go shopping as well as you, Let Maida 
look after mamia; she has nothing else 
to do,”’ 

Considering that the said Maida kept the 
housekeeping accounts, made the pastry, 
mended and darned, altered and turned 
dresses for her balf-sisters and their mother, 
and, in a word, made herself generally 
useful, it may be doubted whether she bad 
not something else to do; but then she 
never dreamed of murmuring at ber mul- 
tifarious tasks, or, if she had, who would 
have listened to her? ‘ 

The only child of her deceased father by 
his first marriage, she was left at his death 
quite dependent on his second wife, who 
had, ¥ the way, a nice little income of her 
own. Her stepmother was tov good -natured 
to treat ber unkindly; and had she been 
tall, and plump, and rosy, like the beautilul 
twins, Mrs, Langton might bave felt a 
greater interest in her; but, for want of the 
inaternal care that lady was too much en- 
grossed in ber daughters and her novels to 
bestow upon her, she bad grown up thin, 
and pale, and silent, content to be set aside 
for the beauties. 

Ste was quickly summoned from the 
store-room to put the finishing touches to 
the walking-costuines of ler balf-sisters, 
and receive their final injunctions ere they 
started. ° 

‘You are quite sure we look nice,Maida? 
You have a needle there—sew up this hole 
in my glove; and then run and fetch mea 
handkerchief, there’s a dariing. Ob, dear! 
I wish I had asked you to look and see 
whetber [ leit my purse on my dressing- 
table, but you'll not mind fetching it, will 
you? You'll bave plenty of time to rest 
after we have started.”’ 

“Don’t forget you promised us a cabinet- 
prdding for dinner,’ Ermina, who loved 
good things, looked back to remind her. 

“On! and Maida, be sure you keep 
nama up to calling on Mr. Carteret. Of 
course you’ll take care that she is neatly 
dressed, and dou’t lorget to coach ber In 
what she isto say. We want her to make 
a good impression on him; and—but you 
quite understand, don’t you ?”’ 


ef” 


‘*No, I do not,”’*said Maida, quietly. ‘AS 
both of you ars engaged——”’ 

She was eagerly interrupted. 

“No, no, not positively engaged. Harry 
Manson is very+well, and so is Min’s 


flame, bis partuer; but then they are only 
lawyers, aud lawyers are not gentlemen, 
and every girl has a right to do the best she 
can for herselt.’’ 

“What is the best?’? Maida queried, 80 
signiticantly that neither of the twins was 
a with a reply. ; 

“You are so funny and old-fashioned in 
your notions one never kuows what to say 
to you,” laughed Berinthia, “But ask 
yourself who would not prefer a gentiemanu 
wealthy enough to rent Laurel Lodge for 
the season, to a struggting man of the law, 
who would sbut up his wife in a dull street 
in a country town ?”’ 

“And don’t keep us talking, 
the ’bus,” added Ermina. 


or we suall 
“And 


. ” 
send matnma to interview Mr. Carterct. 
mn . a 
This was not so easily effected as the 


beauties seemed to expect. While they 
lazzied the eyes a score of young 
irk “ay witdD ’ 
Z Df a 
, naidens ¥ 
gaut costumes they owed to the £Y 
taste of Maida, Mrs. Langton proved 'U 


practicable till sie bad finished ber nove’. 
She was asiow reader as well asa 2 oa 
pathetic one, and shed so many tears ove 


| the sorrows of the heroine that she bad = 
\ be fanned, and her eyes sponged wit 
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ing loose, must aleo be Senses against, 
pet Sue was to do this but Maida? 

And when Mrs. was ready to 
step into the donkey r in which she 
went toand fro on the beach, not because she 
was ill, but simply from indolence, she 
refused to stir without her gbter. 

“What that poor dear girl underwent all 
through those three umes—and there 
was a lot of reading in them, my love— 
keeps running in my to such an extent 
that { am: sure I should rot be able to re- 
member What Min and Brinthy vade me 
say tohim, Now, with you at my elbow 
to prompt ine, I shall be all right; so put 
op your hat, and pray don’t keep me wait- 


in wy 

When the twins retarned from the town 
they rushed in search of their mother. The 
day was intensely bot, ard she bad fallen 
into a slumber too profound to be disturbed 
by their entrance, 

It was Maida who answered their ques- 
tions. 

Yes, Mrs. Langton had seen Mr, Carteret. 
He happened to open the gate just as her 
chair was stopped at it, and had chatted 
very agreeably for some minutes, 

“Well—and then?” was asked, breath. 
lessly. 

“And then he said that, as one of the 
children—” 

“The children!” gasped Ermina, 

‘*Did not seem to have recovered the 
effects of bis journey, and fretted if bis 
mother - 

‘“‘FTis mother!” echoed Berinthia. 

“Attempted to leave him, Mr. Ca:teret 
regretted that he could not ask mamma to 
stay and see Mra, Carteret. Another tiime, 
perhaps——”’ 

Erinina threw up ber bands. 

“Tben he is a married man! What an 
awful swindle! I did so bope Laure! Lodge 
would be Jet to nice people, I declare one 
is always disappointed !” 

What did it signify now that Oliver Car- 
teret, Esq., was handsome, gentlemanly, 
and on the youthful side of thirty? The 
beauties bad lost all interest in him; and 
when he once more appeared at bis gate, 
just as they happened to be passing it in 
the wake of Mrs, Langton and the donkey- 
chair, they did not wait for the introduction 
they bad once coveted, but walked on witi 
their well-sbaped noses in the air, deaf to 
the inaternal voice that bade them siop. 
Why should they waste their sweetness on 
the desert air of a married man? asked 
Ermina, and Berinthia responded, “Why, 
indeed ?”’ 

€ 7 * 2 > = 


Mrs. Langton, like her daughters, had a 
weak ness for handsome, gentlemanly men, 
and unlike them, she willingly paused to 
renew ber acquaintance with the tenant o! 
Laure! Lodge. 

As Maida was always supposed to keep 
an eve on the restless urchin who guided 
the donkey, she was force to stop also,and 
was perhaps, the first to see that Mr. 
Carteret was looking grave, and even ha- 
rassed, 

Moreover, be was burdened with a flaxen- 
haired, blue-eyed dumpling of a baby-girl, 
who bid ber tace on bis shoulder as soon as 
she caught sight of the strange ladies, 

“Tam very glad to see you, Mrs. Langton,”’ 
the young man said. ‘Asan older inhabi- 
tant than myself you may be able to 
recommend me a couple of decent women- 
servants, 

“I wust tell you honestly how we are 
situated,”’ he went on to say. “Before 
quitting town, Mrs, Carteret had reason to 
‘ear that the little boys had been inadver- 
tently taken into a house where one of 
their scbool-fellows was lying ili with 
‘nalignant fever. She hoped, and so did I, 
that, by burrying them into the purer air 
of Enthorpe, they would escape the infec- 
tion, but I am sorry w say JoLonie is really 
ill, and Freddie also appears to be sicken- 
ing.”’ 

“How very unfortunate for them!’ said 
Mrs. Langton, ee 

“And for their mother,” Mr. Carteret 
added, ‘I am all the more uneasy on ber 
account, because she happens to be iu very 
delicate health. Butthe greatest annoyance 
we have to contend with at present Is the 
selfish conduct of our servants. At the 
first hint of danger the cook and bouse- 
maid packed their boxes and departed, 
leaving usto do the best we can. Nurse, 
who is a good, faithful woman, is devoting 
herself to her mistress and the sick 
children, but she cannot do everything 
Slogle-handed. She must have assistance, 
and I do not know where to get it.” 

Mrs. Langton immediately commenced 
reckoning up on her fingers the names of 
the young women at or near Enthorpe 
who went to service; but as she finm=sbed 
her list with a shake of her head, and a 
doubt whether either of their mothers 
would consent to let them enter a house 
where a contagious disease was rife, Mr. 
Carteret’s hopes of gaining the aid be 
sought were Silighted as soon as they had 
been aroused. 





While Mra, Langton talked, the baby- | 
Siri ventured to raise her rosy iace, end the 
ite ane had been coaxed c 
8 laida—her masculine nurse look 
iltatively and admiring!ly wo 
® creature's roffied hair was deity 
‘‘noothed a8 well as ber crumpled pinalore, 


o¢r sleeve-ribbons and sash retied, and 
traces of a sticky meal removed with 
Maida’s handkerchief, 

“I wish, my dear, you would try if you 
‘annot suggest someone,”” Mrs. Langton 
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exclaimed to her da r, 7 
“When a neighbor te'ia © dilemma we 
ought to give all the assistance we can. 
Could you not walk as far as Nanny Sims’ 
cottage? She is an excelient char woman 

might be induced to come here till 
rere engagement could be entered 


“I will go with pleasure,” said Maida, 
promptly; and anbeeding Mr. Carteret’s 
assurance that he could not think of troub- 
ling her, she transferred the child to him, 

ber quick step soon carried her out of 


But she came back disappointed. The 
mame of fever had tened the char- 
usal was based on 
the ground tLat no one else wouid venture 

became known 


T 
i 


Be 


“She is beginning to fret for ber dinner, 
apd —— and forage in the larder 
for something t for sucha wee Birdie to 
eat. 


But with an iotuitive feeling that this 
would not be a success, Birdie held out ber 
arms to Maida, and, clinging about her 
neck, would not be taken away. 

“I think you must let me feed her,’’said 
the secretly-delighted girl, ber pale fave 
glowing, ber sad eyes sparkling. The 
caresses of those baby arins awoke in her a 
fount of —- it was so delicious to be 
loved and depended on that she had never 
felt so bappy belore !”’ 

“You are sure you are not afraid to enter 
the house? Do you think I ought to let 
you?” Mr. Carteret debated. 

“I am notairaid; and you, mamma, you 
will not object ?” 

“I—I suppose it will not burt you,” said 
Mrs. Langton, who was not accustomed 
to decide for herself. **Perbaps 1 bad better 
yo and bear what ny dear girls think about 
it.” 

The donkey plodded on, and as the 
hungry child was now crying in right 
earnest, Maida, declining to be relieved of 
her precious burden, carried her into the 
house. 

It wore the forlorn aspect the desertion 
of the servants bad produced; and avoiding 
the dusty pdriors, she peeped into the 
kitchen, where she rejoiced io find a fire 
burning. 

Here whe cheerfuily went to work, and 
with the aid of some eggs and milk, soon 
contrived to set a hasty meal before Mr. 
Carteret as well as the little girl, the former 
having admitted that a slice of bread was 
all he bad eaten since the previous day. 

And now the nurse, who had been snatch- 
ing a few bours’ repose after the fatigues ef 
the night, came down, and was truly grate- 
ful to find the charge of Birdie taken off 
her hands, and a clever, capable housewife 
ready to lend further assistance in prepar- 
ing nourishment for tbe invalids and their 
delicate mnotber. 

But when Birdie proclaimed hersel! 
“seepy,’? and was laid in her cot for her 
after-dinner nap, Maida was taken posses- 
sion of by Mr. Carteret, who wheelid an 
exsy chair into a cozy corner, piled it with 
the softest of cushions, and insisted on 
placing her in it. 

“We must be prudent, Miss Langton, 
and not let you wear yourself out in our 
service. You have been bard at work ever 
since 1 went to the garden-gate despondent 
and captured a bousebold fairy. You are 
going to sbut your eyes for an bour at 
least, and I shall read you to sleep.” 

Wken the beauties declared, with a 
scream of dismay, that it would never— 
never do to let Maida return bone after 
entering an infected house, none of the 
occupants of Laurel Lodge regretied it. 

“J dare not come near you,”’ wrote Mrr. 
Carteret in tne note nurse brought down- 
stairs to Maida. “For your sake: s well as 
my little girl’s and Oliver’s, I must confine 
myself to the narsery; but in my heart I 
thank you hourly, dear, kind Miss Lang- 
ton, for your qoeduen, and I pray fervent- 
ly that you may not be the sufferer by it.”” 

So tor some days after Maida took up her 
residence at Laurel Lodge her intercourse 
with Mrs. Carteret was confined to seeing 
ber at the window, in front of which Birdie, 
resplendent in new ribbons and fresh from 
her morning bath, was daily held up for 
mama's inspection. 

Presently a couple of pale little faces 

to appear beside their mother’s. 
The attack ped beeu but a slight one after 
ali, and ere long a spell of mild sanny 
weather warranted the opening of the win- 
dow and the carrying on of conversa.ion 
with the nursery captives. 

By the time the doctor sanctioned daily 
drives a couple of respectable domestics 
had been procured, and Maida protested 
that she was no longer required; but Mr. 
Carteret insisted tbat it would not be pru- 
dent for her to leave the Lodge until nota 
shadow of danger remained to alarm the 

hensive. 
Tne beanties were astonished to find bow 
much they inissed their unassuming hal f- 
sister. As they bad to wait upon therm- 
selves, and Mra. Langton never wet them 
without a complaint of something wrong 
in the housekeeping, they felt thernsel ves 


used by Maida’s defection, and resented 
t wiole!l ti 
When she did e e y 
oks ; “ - 
’ er Ps A % 
they couid “59 a 
fresh offence. By ths time they bad 
ber place with a lady belp, & bypocritica! 


if not as useful, was far more 
bér 
mplimeptary, and made up for her ot 
deficiencies by the most skilful flaste ries. 
“J wonder you did not stay with you, 


spinster, WO, 








have come beck to us at al! !”" = 
Dear Berinthia, under what 
deepenteamal cadet @ eas aah ten 
Carteret. Besides, mamma sanctioned tt.”’ 


“How can you blame me? I did net 
know it myself till I bad been at Laurel 
ae for two or three days, and was 

ing Birdie to call bim papa.” 

“I don’t believe it; or if it’s true rou 
bave known it some time and might have 
told us before. 

“You forget that I was forvidden to 
a you.” 

beauties debated whether it would 
be too late to retrieve their mistace, and 
determined to make a call upon Mr. and 
Mra. Carteret, and congratulate them on 
the recovery of the litue boys. 

But they only saw the delicate little lacy; 
only beard from ber the praises of their 
half-sister; and when they returned home, 
marvelling that they never found 
Maida so interesting a personage, it was to 
learn that Oliver Uarterect has beea closeted 
with their mother. 

“He bas told me the amount of his 
income,” Mra, Langton informed her 
daughters, “seven hundred per annuin,my 
loves, and he came to ask tiny consent to 
his marrying Maida. It is almost romantic 
enough fora novel, isn’tit? I have felt too 
excited to finish my book, although it’s a 
very iuteresting one.” 

‘or a whole week ber bearers sulked and 
persisted in considering themselves iil- 
used; but at the end of that time better 
feelings prevailed, and they n to be 

d and fond of the gentile, self-sacrific- 
ng girl they were losing. 

They figured as bridesmaids at Maida's 
wedding; and learning a lesson from 
the tailure of their matrimonial scheme, 
they bave renewed their en -ont with 
tae young lawyers, and Mrs. ngton will 
soon be called upon to with the beau- 
ties as well as their bal!-sister. 

— sa oS —t— 

SHAKSPEARE'S NaMeE.—The tay A 
raphy of names, «specially old naimea, 
of a very doubtful cuaracter. The family 
naineol the Welilers was sometiines speliea 
with a “Wee.” 

Now how shall we spell Sbakspeare? 
Who shall say? One author bas shown, 
beyond a question, that in four of the six 

enuine signatures of Shakspeare «hich 

ve cowe down to us, the name is written 
by the poet himeelf, Shakspere. The re- 
maining two, though most iilegibly written, 
evidently contain eievex or twelve letters. 
More than this, it is very evident that the 
name was originally, and, indeed, as late 
as the earlier years of Williain Shakspeare 
himeelf, pronounced Shak-sper, The iwnan- 
ner in which it is spélled in tne old records 
in whieh it is found varies almost to the 


extreme capacity of letters to change places ! 


and produce a sound approximating & that 
of the name as we pronounce it. I[t appears 
as Chacksper, Shaxpur, Sbhaxper, Schak- 
sper, Schakesper, Schakespeyr, Shagspere, 
Saxpere, Shaxpere, Shaxpeare, Shaxsper, 
Sbaxspere, Shaxespere, Shakspere, Shak- 
spear, Sbakspeere, Shacksapeare, Shacke- 
spere, Sbakspeyr, Shaksper, Shakespere, 
Shak ya#pere, Shakespire, Shakespeire, 
Shakespear, Shak speare; and there are 
eveu other varieties of its orthography. 
It is remarkable that the older the record, 
the more the spelling conforms to the pr» 
nunciation, Shak-sper, or Sbax-pur. Bui 
it is equally remarkable that on the titir- 
ot all the editions of Shakspeare's 
plays published during bis life, alimemt 
without exception, as well as upon that of 
the original folio, b's name is spelled Shak 
re. More than this; in the first folie 


edition of Ben Jouson'’s works, published — 


in 1614, and carefully edited by Jonson 
bimseif, Shakeepeare’s name occurs twice 
in the lists of principal actors, and in both 
instances spelied with the ¢ in the fist 
syliab.e and the ain the second; and 1+ 


| only so, but in the second list the syllabies 


are separated with a hyphen, and the second 
begins with a capital 


S re. 
ee — ——- ——S 


BooToLoey is the latest ology—that is to 
say, the character can be told by the boot. 
Heavy-nailed boots, asa rule, show a want 


of acientific knowledge, and absenceof a 
knowledge of art boots without *oles 
Lem Dea x i ~te irearmner® ' " 
oo ar 7 m 
4 
~~! mt ana " tw! 4 ” 
f ai pp ra 4 ~ igg (as 
and oo boots at all, rainpant Vvaygaooocs 


a eo). a 
TEACHING and training must go hand in 
band; right feeling and right doing must 
keep pace with right knowing. 


letter, thus, Sbhake- | 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


While anew map of the cus 
tome disichs, tits ‘Proneury Deperaent 
discovered the name of certain port of 





; 
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act, even the players catch it. The promp- 
ter yawns in his box, and the wretched 
aut himself, as he stands at the win 
yawns too, in spite of his anxiety. B in 
time the piece is doomed, and the malicious 
concoctors of the plotare able to go their 
ways home. 


Not long ago one of our American inven- 
tors discovered how to make artificial egy « 
A Frenchman of ual ingenuity is now 
manufacturing artificial oysters, which, un- 
til they are subjected to = chemical or 
microscopic examination, cannot be dis- 
tinguished from nuine ones. Natural 
shells are used, and after being filled with 
certain substances, the composition of 
which is a secret, they are fastened t her 
with isinglass and immersed in a liquor 
that ly covers them with a thin but 
hard — pee of stone. The flavor of these 

ers is said to exactly resemble that of 

e best. An analyst reports, however, 
that they contain a dangerous proportion of 
copper, and that the consumption of a 
couple of dozen of them would probably be 
attended with serious, if not fatal, conse- 
quences. The sham oysters are, neverthe- 
less, being freely sold in Paris at a price 
greatly below that which is charges for 
“Blue Points” 


It is no uncommon thing in this country 
for men and women who have been 
divorced to re-marry their repudiated part- 
ners. A Vermont paper contains an 
account of a case in point. Sometime ago 
a woman applied at the County Court at 
Island Pond for a divorce from her hus- 
band on the ground of incompatibility of 
temperament. The decree was in due 
course pronounced, for in Vermont divorce 
is an easy business ; but instead of goin 


away in mite directions, the emanei- 
pated pair left the court arm-in-arm to- 
gether. The man insisted upon seeing the 


woman first to the nearest station,and then 
all the way toher home thirty mites off ; 
andere he parted from her he had per 
suaded her to marry him once more. Still 
more extraordinary is a story which is 
reported from Lewistown, Maine. A wo- 
man called to see a lawyer in that town, 
and, having reminded him that twelve 
months before he bad been instrumental 
i in procuring a divorce for her, explained 
that she had since become engaged to her 
late husband. He, alas,had jilted her, and 
I she wished to sue him for breach of prom- 
ise to marry. 





The autocratic power of the Czar is well 
illustrated in the following story, which is 
told by a Berlin paper: During the recent 
Russian military manwuvres on the Aus- 
trian frontier, the Czar learnt that he was 
to be visited on the following day by the 
Crown Prince of Prussia, The mussian 
Emperor holds honorary rank in the Prus- 
sian army, and etiquette demanded that to 
receive a Prussi«n prince, he should wear 
a Prussian uniform. But, unfortunately, 
he had nothing of the kind with him at his 
headquarters. What he wanted was at St. 
Petersburg, nearly six hundred miles 
away. The prince was coming to breakfast 
at seven,and it was already just six o'clock 
inthe evening. The (Czar surmmoned an 
adjutant, and said, “I want my Prussian 





uniform before seven o'clock tomorrow 
morning. It isat St. Petersburg. Get it.” 
The officer hastened away to the field tele- 
| graph station, and wired to the capital ; 
whence, in a very few minutes, a pilot 
|engine, bearing the wished-for uniform, 
| started at full speed for the Austrian fron- 
itier. Meantime. messages were sent to 
| every station.and all other traffic was sum.- 
marniy stopped. Hy these means the var- 
cel which lett St. Petersburg at half-past 
six. reached its destinacion in about twelve 
hours. The speed of the engine averagrd 
therefore nearly fifty miles an hour, a rat« 


wt : nas hitherto been undre amit of 


—— . = 


. mat 
°° & ‘ my} al 5 ; 
f vice associate it, it is the « s purga 
tory ; it is the wise maz bonfire, and 
fooi's turnace. 
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Dur Uoung Folks. 
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“who COULD HAVE DONE IT?” 





BY HENRY FRITH. 





7 HEN Ted and George Black came 
back from echou; last night there was 

posnow on the ground, but since 
then there hed been such a fail that now it 
lay quite thick and crimp; the boughs of 
the trees bent down with ite weight, and 
each novk and crook of wall and fence bad 
a share too. 

It was the last week of the teri at Sheen 
Hall school, and the minds of moat of the 
boys were juil of this thought, “have I « 
chance of a prize?” 

Ted and George went t this school now. 
They bad come West Sheen Ww live, for 
they had no howe of their own. Mr. and 
Mra. Black were both dead, and bad ieft 
them in charge of a friend, Mr. Sima. He 
had brought them t his own bome, and 
said be would treat thein as his own #ons. 
Mr. and Mra Sims had one ehiid of their 
own—s girl—whose name was (irace; 
she was eight years old,t.e same age as 
George, whilst Ted was ten. 

She was glad they bad come there to live 
for it was nice for her to have them to play 
with and to talk to, 

The boys were soon quite at home with 
Grace and Mra, Hiack,tut they still felt ahy 
and strange with Mr. Biack. 

For an bour atatime Ted would sit with 
peo and ink, avd draw and etch all kinds 
of things, and bis mind was so bound up ia | 
it, be took no heed of what went on round | 
bits. 

Grace and George might romp as they 
would, but #0 long as they left him in 
peace be did not mind ; but if in play they 
ran off with his paint-box or his pens, or a 
sketch be bad just dune, be would rouse 
up, and, as George said, ‘get in such a 
rage.’ 

George was a sharp, quick boy, and when 
he chose, could keep well at the top of bis 
Clams, Ted was nt as quick as (ieorge, but 
he took imore pains with bis work. The 
one thing he could do well was tw draw, 
and the one prize be bal eet his heart on 
was the prize for the best eketch fro life; 
for thie be bad drawn “(irace'’s cat." 

“] hope you wil get that prize,” said 
(seorge, a8 they went on their way to 
acl rl. 

“Yeo,” sald Ted ; “1 bope I shall to; and 
I say, (seorge, do you know what I have 
nade wp my mind to do when | grow 
up?” 

Ted, as a rule, kept bis thoughts and 
plans to binmesel!, and (ieorge felt quite 
proud when be let him share in them, and 
know them, 

“No,” asid be; “do tell me.” 

“Well, I mean to draw and paint all day 
long, and then I shall sell what I have 
done, and some day I may be quite a rich 
tan.” 

“Bat you'll bave t) stay in the house all 
day long,” said George, and he thought to 
tinmelf, “whata mull you are,” but he did 
not may eo, a8 Ted would bave thought biin 
rude. 

“I mean to go to sea, so that I can leave 
school goon.”’ 

Then be bent down, made up a good 
snowball, and threw it at some of the boys 
who stood at the gate of the school, Then 
there was «a greattight and fun till the 
school bell rang and put an end to it. 

That night, when tea was done, Mr. Sims 
took a book down from bis shelf, and said— 

“Ted, would you like to look at my old 
aketch-book 7’ 

“Yor, please sir,” said the boy, and the 
look jo bis eyes spoke bis thanks far tmure 
than bis words could have done. 

Ted kept the book a long time, then gave 
it back to M>. Sime, and said — 

“Il wieh I could draw as well as that, 
eir.”’ 

“Well, ny boy, you will some day,if you 
inmake up your mind to work hard at it. 
Tose Goole there are full of good prints, 1 
will let you See thein one day, and if you 
cain a prize at echboo!l, | will give you one 
of thems for your own.” 

“Ted meaus t draw and paint when he 
grows op, and says be shall seil what he 
does and grow rich,” said George, who 
thougtt this would Le a good time to break 
the news to Mr. Siinms that he meant to goto 
sea, aod bint to bin that be ahould like to 
leave sehool as 8000 as he could. 

“Ob, does he?” said Mr, Sims, ‘That 
means bard work for some years to come, 
but I hope be inay do s some day.” 

Ted's cheeks grew quite bo: at these 
worda, and be thought, “why does George 
talk stout what I say f’’ 

The boys had not been gone jong the 
next day when Mra. Sims had to take up 
enune new shirtafor Ted and put them in 
his box, and in it she found Mr. Sims’ 
eK etch-bouk, 
printe, 

W ben she went down, she said to Mr. 
Sitine— 


“tid you give these books to Ted, for 


thew were both in bis box 7" 
“No,” said be; “thw is a strange thing. I 
idiend him the sketch-book last night, 
gave back, and pet it in its 


os the « wan - n 
’ ‘ gu : 


ab 


‘sure WwW ihe 4 
Dow Mh wae acd 

Yet all that day «hs 
of her thoaghiu, 
wih ier j 


Zz ere. 

could not get it out 
It was a bad day at achoo! 
Su6 gat at ber desk with her 


hooks in tront of ber, but for ali she learnt | 


and one of his books of | 


TH DAY 


from them they might have been shut up, 
and sbe at play at home. 

When the boys came home, Mr. Sims 
spoke to Ted, but the boy said be did not 
take the books; be did not know ¢ were 
in bis box, for he bad not been to that 


day. 

Mir. Sims said if be would speak the truth 
and teil bim why be had done it, he would 
pase it by this time ; but try bow be ta | 
no more could be get from Ted thao, “ 
did not take the books.” 

“Till I bave proof of it, Ted, I must 
think you did,” said Mr. Sims, “And if 

our wish to draw well isso strong that it 
eads you to do wrong, and act in such a 
way, and say what is oot true, you must 
give itupat once, I will not let you learn 
to draw next term.” 

The next few days went by but nota 
word did Ted say tolead Mr. ims to know 
why the book was found In his box, 

The boy's face was pale and sad ; though 
be bad won the prize on which his beart 
was set, it gave him no joy, He would not 
talk to George aud Grace, though they both 
said they knew Le was nut blaine. 

Mr. Sims bad some*work to do which 
kept him up late one night. It was past 
twelve when be saw ‘Ted come in at the 
door ; the boy was in bis night-shirt, and 
with bare feet, 

Had he come at last to tell Mr. Sim’s the 
tale of the books 7 

No; he did not seom to see him, that 
was #0 strange, for he went straight up wo 
the book-shelf, put bis band on the book of 
prints, drew it out, beld it tight in his 
armaand went back t tie door, 

Mr. Siros sat quite still, and as the light 
felion the boy's face he saw for the first 
time that, though his eyes were not shut, 
he was in a deep sleep. 

He took great care not to wake bim, for 
that is a bad thing to do, but went with the 
boy and found he made straight for his 
roow, putthe book in bis box, and then 
went back to be-. 

The next day Mr. Sims said-- 

‘Ted, do you know that you walk in 
your sleep 7”’ 

“Yeu,” said the boy; “I know I have 
done ittwo or three tines,” 

“Well, Ted, you did it last night. Go up 
now to your room aod find my book of 
prints. Itisin your box, You took it in 
your sleep, and that is how it went last 
time. Oh, how much it grieves ine Ww think 
of what you have gone through this last 
two weeks! Choer up now, my poor boy, 
and I will help you as far as 1 can, so that 
in time tocome you may gain your wish, 
and paintaund draw so welithat you inay 
live to be one of the great nen of the day.” 
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THE WIZARD'S BELL. 





BY Ss. BE. GIRTON, 





lay dying, #0 he called to bis bedside 
his three sons, Hugo, Roderick and 
Karl, and said to them-—- 

“My dear boys I shall soon have to leave 
you, and I feel very anxious about your 
lives, more expecially about you, Hugo and 
Roderick.”’ 

Then addressing Hu zo, 
went on— 

“Beware above all of your selfishness 
and avariciousness, And you, Roderick, 
think less of your strength--it is not the 
sword aloue that conquers, And you, my 
sweet Karl, be not always timid and 
shrinking back. You can now each inake 
choice of one of ny possessions, You 
Hugo, as the eldest, must choone first.’’ 

“There is only one thing, tather, I iong 
for more than anything else,and that is thy 
gold; pray give it ine all,and tnake not the 
condition that I tnust share it with my 
brothers,”’ 

The wizard looked sadly at nis eldest 
born, but there was no longer time for 
words. 

“As for ine,” cried Roderick, “lam glad 
iny brother bas so chosen, I do not want 
gold; what I want is tiy sword, set in 
jewels; with this I shall ve more ay i 
ful than iny brother, for he can only buy 
imen—I can slay theca.’ 

“And what wilt thou bave, Karl?” 

“I do not know,” answered the boy 
wistfally ; could notl have some of Hugo's 
geola?” and then as be caught sight of his 
father’s pale sad face, be said with a burst 
of tears, “Oh, I want only something that 
will remind me of thee,’ 

The wizard took the boy's bands, and 
said— 

“I leave thee my bell, Stronger than the 
sword and more powerful than riches shalt 
thou find my gift of the beil.” 

It was a very tiny brass bell, snail 
enough to go into Karl's pocket; and he 
vowed to hi. self he would keep it there in 
memory of bis father, although, much as he 
| poudered, be could not make out bow it 
| would be of any use to bia. 

Soon after iis brothers departed, the one 

| to spend his money on feasting and pleas- 

| ure,and the other to foreign countries where 
be could use bis tnarvellous sword, 

! But Karl, as be had been left neither 


(); FE day, in an Eastern city, a wizard 


the elder, he 





money nor aword, was forced to look about | 


for some work, and by good fortune he was 
taken into the empioy of a kind-hearted 
baron as page-boy. 


Une Gay tHe iad tand breathieus after 
x “ | A " “ i a ” 
a f 
* id 
™ »ppe { ahert yf a < i mituet 
some rare bird. Kut nothing « J De seen. 


He listened again—it was coming from his 
own pocket; it was coming froin the bell, 
whieh only gave forth these lovely sounds 
when it was heated. 

Kari listened in rapture, and the faster he 
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rode the more rich and varied was the 
music, butashe grew cooler the sounds 

n to die away, and by the time he 
reached the baron they bad ceased. 

Soon alter this Karl received a visit from 
his elder brother, who was about to start 
off for foreign lands and join bis brother 

erick. 
a offered to take Keri with him; so be 
and Hugo set out forthwith, and were well 
consived’ tar Roderick, who, by the aid of 
bis marvellous sword, was now a very great 
soldier. 

The three brothers then started on a tour, 
and Kari could not beip being amused at 


a arrogant pride in his wealth, and 
erick’s in bis strength. 
One day they came te a town from which 


the inhabitants were fleeing with affrigbted 
faces. On demanding the cause they were 
told that a terrible rebellion bad taken 

lave amongst the wildest and most turbu- 
font of the people; and that at that very 
moment a great mob was surrounding the 
king’s palace and threatening to burn him 
and his beaatiful daugbter to death. They 
implored the brothers toturn back, saying 
the nob would massacre strangers at once, 
bat Hugo said ay — 

“I'll throw my gold amongst them ; that 
will soon stop them ;” whilst Roderick sald 
stoutly— 

“I'll end the matter by ending them with 
my sword,” 

Hugo mounted on to a wall, and began 
throwing bis gold with both hands. The 
people were so surprised that for a moment 
they stood quite still; and then a worse 
thing happened, for men and woinen were 
trainpling upon each other in their greedi- 
ness to get all the goid for themselves, At 
last the inob got so wild with excitement 
that they rushed upon Hugo where he 
stood, and began to tear tbe gold froin his 
hands, 

It was at that moment that Koderick, 
with bis marvellous sword, flew to the res- 
cue; but although it did wonders and 
Hugo was freed, the surging crowd of wild 
animals was too much for Roderick single- 
handed, and alas, he bad to flee biimeelf for 
his lite. 

Atthat terrible instant something hap- 
pened so strange, so rare, that even the furi- 
ous fierce men stopped, and wiped their 
heated faces and listened. 

How could they continue in their angry 
passions whilst the sweetést and most 
divine music they had ever conceived was 
was ringing though the air, bringing love 
and peace along with it? 

No one spoke ; woinen whose faces had 
been bard and cruel a little while back now 
wept as they listened to the wondrous 
inusic ; whilst men bung their heaus and 
wondered that they were allowed to hear 
the divine tones, so sweet, so strong, 80 
gentle, 

Night caine on, and the three brothers 
slept at the village inn, the two elder being 
somewLat huinbled at the failure of the 
weapons they had thought invineibie, 
And as they did not know anything of 
Karl’s inagic bell, great was their amaze- 
ment when, the next morning, a messeu- 
ger arrived from the king’s palace, saying 
ne Karl’s presence was required ijmuiedi- 
ately. 

ben the three brothers reached the 
palace they found the king surrounded by 
an immense crowd of eager courtiers and 
citizens, 

As Karl entered—his face very hot and 
flushed, and feeling very shy—a Jittle wise 
old man trom the village stepped forward, 
and taking Karl’s hand declared he bad 
stood near him during the riot of the night 
before, aud was positive the tousic caine 
from bim, 

Then Karl,who was blushing a good deal, 
modestly told the king and people, who 
were listening in breathless silence, how 
he had received the wonderful bell, which 
he took out of his pocket and banded to the 
king’s chamberlain, from his father, who 
was a wizard, 

When he had finished the people 
crowded around hitn, and besought him to 
stay always, and brighten their lives by his 
sweet inusic, 

And when Karl looked upon their faces 
and thought how, by his precious bell, be 
could bring peace and joy and bappiness 
into their lives, he at last understood his 
father’s words that there was something 
stronger than force, and more powerful 
than gold. 
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THE RABBIT'S DAY-DREAM,. 





IN THREE SCENES, 





SceNE 1.—He was a nice little rabbic— 
no} fat and lazy, but active and lively. He 
had been frisking about all day in the sand 
hitls by the sea. The sportsman’s gun had 
not shot bim, nor had the catcher’s snare 
entrapped bim. He bad had such a good 
time that if he had been able to think be 





would surely bave said to himself, “I have 
been so very happy that 1 am atraid it won't 
lart."’ But being only a rabbit, this thought 
never crossed his sinal] brain. It was now 
| Rrowing dark, however; so alter nibbling 
auother meal he went leisurely home to bis 
burrow—the burrow which he was never 
t© see again, 





=} » 0 
ENE 2.—He was a Spruce and sprightly | 
x 5 = eal y } WUlid ear vy te f 
r ™ 
“ TY ev es 
om er his reputatior ireds 
years, and it will be his reputation for 


hundreds of years to come, 
| Imagine that want of a meal is ever a cause 
of trouble to this smart fellow. If the 
worst comes to the worst, he will run a 
bit of risk and pay the farmer's yard a 


So do not | 


visit, and take a hen or a gooss to 
Weill, then, our fox was portectly aware 


had not dined, though he had 
the of hunger. And oot nae 
around bitm in bis sleek, sly way, be 


our rabbit ski homeward, and sing 
away quite say tt ever rabbit sang. “Ont 

evening to you,” says the fox to bim. 
self, in asortof gleeful undertone; “I think 
I shali bave a bone to pick with »” and 
with that he very quletiy hides Binet! in 
a hollow near the rabbit’s burrow, 

Scenez 3.—A leap and a squeak, and in 
less time than it takes to tell it, a fox is seen 
— ap os bis lair a poor rabbit, 
whose day o ess an easure 
thus qousliy aot” pl ie 

pa Ss. W. 


THE Sound or LiagHt.—One of the most 
interesting recent discoveries in science js 
the fact that a ray of iight produces sound. 
A sunbeam is thrown through a line on a 
giass vessel that contains lainpblack, col- 
ored silk or worsted, or other substances, 
A disc, having slits or openings cut in it, 
is made to revolve swiftly in this beam of 
light, so as to cut it up, thas. making alter. 
nate flashes of light and shadow. On put- 
ting the ear to the glass vessel strange 
sounds are heara so long as the flashing 
beam is falling on the vessel. Recently, a 
nore wonderful discovery has been made. 
The beam of sunlight is made to 
through a prism so as to produce what is 
called the solar spectrum or rainbow, The 
disc is turned, and the colored light of the 
rainbow is nade to break through it. Now 
place the ear to the vessel containing the 
silk, wool, or other material. As the col- 
ored lights of the spectrum fall upon it 
sounds will be given by different parts of 
the spectrum, and there will be silence in 
other parts. For instance, if the vessel! 
contained red worsted, and the green light 
flashes upon it, loud sounds will be given. 
Only feeble sounds will be heard when the 
red and bive parts of the rainbow fall upon 
the vessel, and other colors make no sounds 
at all. Green silk gives sound best in red 
light. Every kind of material gives moro 
or less sound in different colors, anu utters 
no sound in others, 
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THe BIRTH OF A DAUGHTER.—Perhaps 
there is po one point in which Christianity 
has a more direct influence upon the state 
of the community than in respect to the 
character and standing of the female. To 
a Hindu the birth of a daughter is an orca- 
sion of sorrow. At the early age of twelve 
or thirteen years she ia required to leave 
the parental roof, and to becoine the wile 
of ainan whom she has bad no voice in 
choosing as ber companion. Her duties to 
him are thus prescribed in the Shasters: 
“When in the presence of ber husband « 
woman must Keep her eyes upon her mas- 
ter, and be ready to receive his commands, 
When he speaks, she must be quiet, and 
listen to nothing beside. When he calls, 
she inust leave everything else, and attend 
upon bim alone. A woman has no other 
god on earth than her husband. The most 
excellentof all good works she can perform 
is to gratify bim with the strictest obedi- 
ence. This should be her only devotion. 
Vhough he be aged, infirm, dissipated, a 
druukard or a debauchee, she must still 
regard him as ber god, She must serve 
him with all her might, obeying iim in all 
things, spying no defects in his character, 
and giving bim no cause for disquiet. It 
be laughs, she must also laugh ; if he weeps, 
she must also weep; if he sings, she inust 
be in an ecstacy, She must never eat until 
her busband is satisfied. If he abstains, 
she must also fast; and she must abstain 
from whatever food her husband dislikes,” 

a a el 

‘Doctors DIFFER.’’—As an illustration 
of the old saying, that ‘doctors differ,” the 
following is related by a physician cf un- 
questioned veracity. In the course ol a 
lecture which he was delivering before 4 
nuinber of students, be caused to be 
brought in by the mother a child six 
inonths old, who, he stated was suffering 
froin a very peculiar affection, one seldom 
seen in thiscountry. He requested five of 
the students present, each separately, to 
diagnose the case, The first gave it as bis 
medical belief that the child was suffering 
from incipient pneumonia; the second, 
after exainination, pronounced it incipient 
diphtheria; the third staked his reputation 
upon its being peritonitis; the fourth called 
it marasmus; while the filth said 1t was 
“malaria.” When they had each made 4 
careful examination, the lecturer said— 

“Well, gentlemen, have you anything 
furtLer to say in regard to the case?” 

“Nothing more than has been already 
said,’’ was the reply from each. 

‘‘Well,”’ said he, taking tae little one and 
holding it up before them, “this is a child 
that bas never bad aday’s sickness since 
its birth. It is the most perfectly healthy 
child that I bave ever seen.” 

Sr 8 


“CALL the next witness,” said the judge 
of acourt in lowa, As he spoke a tnan 
took his place on the witness-stand. “Hold 
up your right band.” “But I——” “Hold 
up your right band, Itell you!’ The oath 
was adininistered. ‘Now,’ said his bonor. 
“tell what you know about this case.” 
“Well, ail I got ter say ain dat Ginera 

igers he hab got home au’ he send 


per ft vite ve ter dinuer, an’ say 





66 1e 18 aper-rive au 
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A CURIOUS cause of death is reported 

from Burlington, N. J. The deceased was 

& cook on a dredging macbine. In opening 

a can of tomatoes bis hands were cut by 

the tin. Blood poisoning and death fol- 
lowed, 
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DAYS OF OLD. 


BY 1, B. DIEKENGA. 


Oh, boys, who went to school with me, 
Where are you now? Wherecan you be? 
Since parting at the school-house door 
You wandered to return no more. 


A halo of respiendent light 

Surrounds those days, so pure and bright; 
Andi oft my fahcy éwelle upon 

The days of old, forever gone. 


How often hace Llonged to view 

The faces of the friends 1 knew; 

And deeply yearned, though all in vain, 
To hear their volces once again. 


‘The master’s step—it makes me think 
How oft some roguish lad would shrink, 
As in his gullty sport engrossed 

He started not till all was lost. 


That old schoolmaster—let me see, 

A solemn-visaged man was he; 
Commanding, stern, yet roughly kind 
To those who studied and would mind, 


But woe betide the luckless chap 
Who dared to shirk or take a nap! 
Before the master’s wrath and scorn 
He shrank affrighted and forlorn. 


1 loved the merry school-boy chaff; 

The trick, the Joke, the hearty laugh, 
The games, the tors, the Joyous shout, 
The rush and rvar when school was out, 


1 loved the old school songs we heard; 
How sweet they sound long afterward! 
My blood flows faster through my veins 
Whene’er I hear those simple strains. 


Now song and jest and shout and fun 

Are hushed; our school-day tasks are done: 
Yet silvery memory has cast 

lis lovelight over all the nast, 


Aud though you vanish from my view, 

Dear early friends, so warm and true, 

No time can dim, no age dispel, 

Mv love for you. Farewell! farewell! 
_ Do ee 


AMONG THE PLANTS. 





Within comparatively few years students 
ir. science have learned to regard plant-life 
and the arrangements of plant-structures 
very differently from the teachings of a 
former age. 

Most of us regard the world of plant-life 
as a huge collection of things which hover 
even on the verge of existence, and at best 
only vegetate, in place of living the free 
and active existence of the animal kingdom. 

This view of matters, however, would 
appear to represent opinions which are in a 
state of rapid dissolution, if recent science 
as well as research of tolerably advanced 
age are to be trusted. Persons learned in 
things botanical tell us that plants are 
by no means the stereotyped units they 
have been regarded by popular belief. 
We hear of plants that feel, and of others 
which shrink on the slightest touch, and 
only expand their sensitive leaveg after an 
interval has elapsed, and _ after the 
irritability of the living tissue has been 
appeased and mollified. 

We read of others which lay wary traps 
for insects, and which, imitating the role of 
the spider, capture, by aid of cunning 
contrivance, the wunsuspicious fly. The 
Venus’ fly-trap thus spreads open its leat 
as an inviting surface for insect visitation, 
and closes it frond upon the winged visitor 
which has touched the sensitive hairs that 
rise from the plant’s foliage. Nor is this 
the whole story of plant sensitiveness. 
The Venus’ fly-trap does not capture 
insects for amusement, but for use, and 
as part of the business of its proletariat. 
It cats, and, what is more, digesis, the fly 
it captures, and this by a process, which 
botanists tell us, closely resembles digestion 
in ourselves. In like manner the sundew 
of our bogs and marshes catches flies and 
cats them; the animal falling a victim to 
the snares and wiles of the plant. 

Then come the pitcher-plants with leaves 
marvelously modified as to form hollow 
appendages which give to the plauts their 
popular name. Within these ‘‘pitchers’’ 
flies and other insects in a state of decay 
areto be found. The pitcher itself is a 
kind of insect trap. Down into its slimy 
depths slips the fly which alights on its 
smooth and treacherous margin. With 
Wings bedraggled and wet the insect 


Creeps up from out its prison house to the | 


‘ightot Gay, only to find that an array of 
€s pointing downward like a chevaux- 


i are t fixed bayonets 
is speedily suffocated amid the 

hat receptacle contains, and adds its 
vocy to the decomposing material which 
previous victims have gone to provide. 


From this decaying solation, this literal 


insect soup, the pitcher-plant appesrs to 
draw muck of its nutrition, 

In respect, however, of the defences 
which they present against foes and enemies 
of various kinds, many plants exhibit 
devices of*no less ingenious nature than 
pooled means of which they capture their 

In either respect we see how the vegeta- 
ble world becomes lified out of the rut of s 
dull, half-and-half vitality into the regioo 
of active life and labor. When plants 
grow old, as has been pointed out, they 
tend to protect themselves by reason of the 
density and hardness of the parts they 
develop. 


Contrartwise, the young parts, of plants, 
illustrating structures of more tender nature, 
are often found to be specially defended by 
prickles, thorns, and the like contrivances. 
What, for example, are we tosay to the 
defences of the appropriately named ‘‘wait- 
&-bit’”’ thorn of Ethiopia, which grows 
spines of immense length, utterly impene- 
trable by man or beast. 

The lion himself does not venture to 
tackle this formidable plant. Each spine, 
as a bayonet, and as thick and effective, 
wounds and lacerates any living body 
which comes in contact with it. Nor does 
this curious plant stand alone in its special 
mode of defence. Griesbach, a noted 
botanical authority, tells us that all desert 
regions are distinguished Ly the high devel- 
opment of thorns defences in their plants. 
Nature in such a case seems to run to spines 
and prickles, as if imitating, in the merci- 
less character of her plant life the barren 
features of the surrounding land. 

There is, however, one noticeable point 
in connection with the growth of spiny 
detences in plants. The thorns, as a rule, 
do not grow above the level commonly 
reached by animals which might crop the 
leaves for food. Plant development is 
conducted evidently on lines of strict 
economy, ‘“‘waste not, want not” is a 
maxim which finds a frequent reflex in the 
ways of vitality. : 

— 2 ——:;~Ct—té— 

He who looks for gratitude in return for 
every favor spoils the fine flavor ot his 
kindly deeds. He is not willing to give 
them unreservedly; he seeks repayment, 
though in a subtler and more refined form 
than the one who expects material favors 
in return. True generosity is selt torget- 
ful; in the words of Antoninus, ‘‘It is like 
a vine which is satisfied by being fruitful 
in its kind, and bears a bunch of grapes 
without expecting any thanks for it. Thus 
a man that is rightly kind never proclaims 
a good turn, but does arother as soon as he 
can—just like a vine that bears again the 


next season.”’ 
a i eee 


brains of Gold, — 


He who wishes to secure the good of 
others has already secured i.js own. 

Experience wounded is the school where 
man learns plercing wisdom out of smart, 

There is no happiness in this life without 
duty. A sense of duty always pursues us; it is omni- 
present, like the Deity. 

I say, the only dread and reverence of 
God, that seeth all things, is the defense of the creep- 
ing in of all mischiefs into you. 

There is nothing that weighs more heavily 
upon a right-minded man than the slow progress he 
makes in overcoming bie faults, 

Whoever is a hypocrite in his religion 
mocks God, presenting to Him the outside, and re- 
serving the inside for His enemy. 

We are either raised or lowered by our 
associations. Manners, temper, intellect and morals 
are all directly influenced by our surroundings. 
Remember the wheel is always in mo- 
tion, and the spoke which is uppermost will soon be 
under; therefore mix trembling with all your joy. 

A man hath riches. Whence came they, 
and whither go they? for this Is the way to form @ 
judgment of the esteem which they and their pos- 
sessor deserve. 

Our resolutions seem to be vigorous as 


often as we reflect upon our past errors; but, alas! 
they are apt to flag again upon fresh temptations to 


the same things. 








Cold words freeze people, hot words 
scorch them, bitter words make them bitter, wrath- 


ful words make them wrathful. Kiad words pro- 


duce their own image on en's souls. 


We learn wisdom from failure much 
‘ f - 
It is mu easice! a‘ rave 
under a strong impulse than! train au im 
Of all the battles | 


pulse when called upon tw do 80, 
of life there is not one that requires se much real 
courage as that silent battle with self which every 
dutiful person finds it frequently necessary to wage 


Femininities. 


FAasculinities. 





White silk or woolen dresses should be 
wrapped ta blee paper. 

Caresses lie as much in the voice and in 
the looks asin the actions. 


The weddivg veil of a recent Boston 
bride ie said to have cost §1, 0, 


The veil worn by a Roman bride on her 
wedding day was of a yellow color like s fame. 


Ten thousand of the greatest faults in our 
neighbors are of less consequence to ms thas one of 
the smallest in ourselves. 


Young ladies now furnish a brush broum 
to dust the coats of their lovers where they bave laid 
their pretty powdered faces, 

Sadie Moyer, of Lanstord, Pa., is 10 


years old, weighs 196 pounds, and is taking o@ fat at 
the rate of two pounds a week. 


The excessive pleasure we feel in talk- 
ing of ourselves ought to make us apprehensive that 
we afford litle to our auditors, 


Mrs. Langtry bas had her hair cut in boy 
fashion. The experiment, in the opinion of eva- 
noisseurs, has not proved a success, 


Two persons, a man and « woman, who 
have not been seen out of doors for Sfteen years, 
were recently discovered at Marquette, Mict.. 


The poetes» who can make “‘ roast beef"’ 
rhyme with ‘‘vegetables’’ ls the kind of « poetess 
whom the world is waiting to crown as queen. 


Pictures give a more artistic eflect to a 
room if hung flat against a wall, but should be put 
**‘on the line,’’ thatis, low enough to be seen easily. 


Tin vessels rust and are often worthless 
in a few weeks because, after washing, they are not 
set on the stove for a moment, orin the san, to ary 
thoroughly before they are put away. 


It is a good plan to let your older sons 
and daughters take turnain carving. It is a valua- 
ble accomplishment to carve meat neatly, ekilifulls 
and rapidiy, aud is more easily learned when one tbs 
young. 

The good wife:—Her clothes are rather 
comely than costly, and she makes piain cloth to be 
velvet by her handsome wearing it, Her husband's 
secrete she will not divulge; especially le she careful 
to conceal his infirmities, 


Any gold jewelry chat an immersion in 
water will notinjure can be beautifally cleaned by 
shaking it wellin a bottle half full of soap-sada, to 
which a little prepared chalk has veen added, and 
afierwards rinsing in clear cold water aud wiping 
ary. 


A standing antidote for poison by yew, 
polson oak, ivy, ete., Is to take a handful of quick 
lime, dissolve in water, let it stand half an hour, 
then paint the poisoned parts with it, Three or four 
applications will never failto cure the moet aggra- 
vated cases, 


To the true girl in all her relations—ns 
daughter, sister, friend—in ail her actions, in all her 
words, faithfulness will be the first consiteration, 
Faith ts the root of all good works, and itis a frait- 
ful parent of all other graces, Her word must be 
her bond through life, 


“T want your mother to let my affaire 
alone,’’ said Brown to his wife; ‘I won't have any 
more of her dictation.’’ ‘You're siways finding 
fault with mother,"’ retorted Mre, B.; “I'll have 
you understand my mother is an angel." “1 wish 
she were,’’ groaned Brown, 


Although they have been brought to s 
high degree of pertection, it willbe many years be- 
fore the telephone and phonograph will succeed the 
red-haired woinan with asun bonnet, who lives in 
the centre of the village and inquires daliy over the 
back-yard feuce what the news is. 


A New Lasbon, Ohio, girl, while disrob- 
ing recently, was pulling off a stocking with consid- 
erable exertion, as her foot was damp, It came off 
unexpectedly, and ber band was released with such 
sudden force that it struck her ander the chin and 
caused her to bite her tongue nearly in two, 


A lady of .mature years, in accordance 
with ber invariable castom on retiring for the night, 
looked under the bed, and discovered @ real live 
burglar. Nothing discouraged, however, she seized 
hold of the nearestleg and eried, *‘Comeout, you 
I've been looking for you the haat | 


rascal, come out! 


forty yeare'’’ 


A claim tor a divorce is made by a hus 
band on account of hie wife having a wooden lex, of 
which facthe kuew nothing pricr to his marriage, 
The legal reply of the other side le that the laty 
hinted atitas plainly as she could witu delicacy. 





Madrid society has been warmly discus- 
ee Te “Can a bull Sghter be s gentic- 
menr"’ 

Prince Alexander, Queen Victoria’s 
young cousin, is baruing to become « profesmonal 
comic singer. 


There is room for everybody in this big 
world. Friction comes from the fact that too masy 
want the front room. 


To wash doubttul calicoes, put « tea- 
spooufel of sugar of lead Into a palifal of water and 
svek Gfieen minutes before washing. 


A man who died near Snow Hill, Mary- 
land, recently, aged 70 years, is sald by « leeal pa- 
per to have never had any teeth, except two that be 
was bora with. 


Cultivate the habit of listening to others; 
it will make you en invaluable member of society, 
to say nothing of the advantage it will be * you 
when you marry. 

Round-shouldered people should have 
their clothes made too narrow across the Unck, and 
very full across the chest, and then bold their shoul- 
ders eo they will fit. 


A Kansas City critic writes: ‘‘As Shaks- 
peare was not at his best when be wrote ‘Kicheties,’ 
«© Booth ts not at his best when he acts the leadiag 
ptrt in tule drama.** 


An employer of labor concludes his ad- 
vertisement for assistants with the significant hint: 
‘None need apply who are in the habit of being 
poorty on Monday mornings.’ 


Ville man can judge whether they be 
truthe or no, his understanding ts bat iittie im- 
proved; and thus men of much reading are greatly 
learned, but may be little knowing. 


It isa good plan to wrap cans of fruit 
in newepapers and putthem awayin «a dark, cov! 
place. The wrapping iu paper and keeping dark is 
oaiu to prevent bleaching of the fruit. 


A police officer in Jersey City, the cham - 
pion ruoner of the force, has a dog that has more 
than once aseleted la capturing a fugitive by ruaning 
between the latter's legs and tripping him. 


Some scientist has observed that a man’s 
food is largely responsible for his temperament, aod 
Wigwug says he is quite right—that he always feels 
‘‘teut ap’ himeel( when the landiady serves hash at 
table, 


There is in some tempers such a natural 
tarreaness, that, like the sands of Arabia, they are 
never to be cultivated and improved. And some 
will never learn anything because they anderstand 
everything too svon, 


The Greek commanders at the siege ot 
Troy, who were all likewise royal sovereigns, never 
presumed to set before their guests any too4 but that 
couked by their own hands, Achilles was famous 
for vrolling beefeteaks. 


Mr. Anderson Critchett, the celebrated 
l,ondon surgeon, was recently offered a fee of (4,0 
~provably the largest medical honorartam on record 
-to go t» ludia to treat one of the native princes. 
He declined the offer. 


The Duke of Rutland will not allow gas 
anywhere in Helvoilr Castle, his ancestral seat. 
Lampe are used all over the immense baliding, anda 
servant occuples bis whole time In filling the bowls 
and tiiooming the wicks, 


When you are in company with light, 
vain, imoertinent persons, let the observing of their 
failings make you the more cautious, both in your 
conversation with them and in your general he- 
havior, that you may avoid their errors. 


It sather disgusted a Jersey man, who 
weuttoa nelghbor’s bara to steal a cow, to fad 
whes be got the aoimal home that it wae bis own, 
which bis neighbor bad stolen earlier in the night. 
He says that bis nelgthbor ls a confounded thief, 


A medical journal says: ‘‘The applica- 
tlon of abitof lee tothe lobe of the ear will stop 
hier saghing.’’ Alla man who ts accustomed to iile- 
coughing basto do, then, is to carry « bit cl ice 
care himeeif in- 


about in tiie vest pocket aod he can 


stant’. 


Encouraged by the success of appeals 
made to the New York Board of Herlth for the abate- 
mentofa voung man who was learning to play the 
or thought he was’, @ ‘‘sufferer’’ has ap- 
pealed to the Koard for the suppression of a mocking 
bird near his residence. 


cornet 


‘I have a hiend,’’ said a Syracusan, 
‘who paints grapes so naturally that birds leave the 
real article to peck at hie pictures "' ‘Ob, that's 





Perhaps it would have been better had she kicked 
him downstairs. 
| 


In kitchen-French, ‘‘remoulade’’ means 
a oslad dressing, differing trom mayonnaiee in that 
the egus are hard botled and rub\ied tn # mortar wit 
mostard, herts, ete.;, ‘‘rissole’’ a rich mince of 
meat oc fieh rolled in thin pastry and fried; ‘‘roux,*’ 
a cooked mixture of vutterand flour, for Usiekening 
soups and stews. 

She was cosily intrenched upon his 
shoulder, and they were very, very happy. 
“Geerge,'' sve whispered, and ne bent his head to 
listen, **do you know what I woulido if your love 
for me should cool?’* ‘*‘Would you die, dear’’’ he 
asked passionately. ‘No, teeotge, I would wring 
suit for breach of promise.*’ 


‘My dear,’’ said a fond father to his tash- 
jonable daughter, who is soon to be married, ‘*if 
George should at some future time meet with re? 
verses and the lortune should be swept away, which 
ocessionally vccure to cliver mine speculators, could 


ee 





you meet the emergency? Could you, for instance 


gointo the kitcben and make «4 oat of urea 
‘“*Whata foolleh papa,*’ replied the ear «is { 
would send t he baker's for 

Aw “ 

a 

: 

a 
- ; 
se : ‘ . | 7 
drawn cut $7, ant the wR 


in 16864 was $1077. She has since silowed §1,0e tore 


main on interest, and her income is $0 & year, She | | 


is now about © years oid ; 


nothing, ** replied a Utican, ‘‘] have a cousin why 
reproduces dogs 0 wellthat he bas to mazzie them 
to prevent thelr barkiog.** 


Put the white of an egg into a plate, and 
beat it with a plece of alum antil It louks geiatincus 
aud iaestiff, Spread it on lint aod lay it on « sprain, 
changiug it as it becomes dry. Tender feet after 
long waiking, or stiffness of the Juints, may be 
eased by the same applicativa. 


The most prudent man on record was 
he who, when retiring at an hotel and Goding only 
four matches in the matebbox, for fear that they 
might be wetland so prove useless in case of emer- 
gency during the night, carefully tested them one 
by one, blew them oat in turn, and tranquiliy lay 


down lo reat 


A Paris cabman who committed suicide 


| the other ay left the following ¢€zp- anatery sote: 
‘leave this world because It pleases me to do so, 
Il have bade wigh of driving other people about in 
«wor Tam going to see if in the other wor 
pens f « differently Alll ask is that 
ide about me.’ 
years ago they had Se Vera j 
ee ie + z 
A se : tsa ~ 
biock lw then raised un 


eave the foor. He is saspended only a f 
The pain is io the wrists and Lands 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


“Katia” is by Count Leon T the 
famous Russian author, translated 
that lan ,uage through the French. It is a 
v artistic, yet organ! character study, 
with but little plot, and in which some of 
the lights and shades of life and love in the 
Czar’s empire are combined to menos more 
than literary picture. Gottsberger, 
New ork, publisher. For sale by Porter 
& Coates. 





of " by Emile Zola, just blished 
by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, this city, is 
one of the most striking of all Emile 
Zola’s great naturalistic romances. It is 
a study of the lite led by a certain class of 
speculates’ and pleasure-seekera, who 
made the gay capital of France their home 
and field of operations during the reign of 
the Emperor Napoleon III. Its world is 
the wartd of fashion and fashionable dis- 
sipation. Price, 75 cents. 


“Ticknor’s Paper Series."" The second 
number is the famous and widely approved 
novel, “Guenn; a Wave on the reton 
Coast,” the great work of Blanche Willis 
lloward, whose first book,“One Summer,” 
won for her such a large and yey 
audience. ‘<jiuenn” isa tale of love and 
art, the scene being laid in Brittany, and 
the picturesque shores, and no less pictur- 
esque people of this land of romance are 
vividly and graphically described. Tie 
thousands of Miss Howard's admirers will 
find here much of her choicest and most 
entertaining work. The present is the 
seventh edition of this noble story. The 
book is illustrated throughout with some 
forty vignettes, initials, ete., drawn ex- 
pressly for it by a brilliant and skilful 
American artist, and illustrative of French 
coast life. Ticknor & Co,, Boston, pub- 
lishers. Price, 0 cents. 


FRESH PERIODICAILA. 


The June Wide- Awake with its tempting 
frontispiece, “The First Day at the Beach,” 
opens with a stirring story, “The Cuase of 
the Meteor.” To keep company with the 
frontispiece, is a delightful ergy vaca- 
tion paper by Amanda KB. Harris, “Down 
in Sandwich Town."’ But the great feature 
of the number is the opening of the new 
serial “The Story of Keedon Blutls,”’ by 
Charles Egbert Craddock ; Miss Mollie M. 
Davis, in ber story “A New Dog,”’ gives a 
graphic picture of a great overtiow in war 
times. There are besides other excellent 
stories, poems, miscellaneous, ete, D. 
Lothrop Company, publishers, Boston. 


The gracetul frontispiece in the June AS‘. 
Nicholas, “A Day Dream,’’ and Frank 
Dempster Sherman's poem, “June,"’ re- 
mind us tbat Summer is at band. Frank 
K. Stockton has a very entertaining and 
instructive paper on “King London,”’ and 
Mrs. Poultney Bigelow tells a “Story of 
a Lost Dog.” George J. Manson's article 
on “A Banker and Broker"’ will prove in- 
teresting to those getting ‘‘Ready for Busi- 
ness.’” West Point cadets, and their life 
in camp, are capitally described in ‘*Win- 
ning a Commission,’’ by Lieut. Geo. 1. 
Putnam, while Gen. Adam Badeau gives 
“ graphic account of “Sheridan in the Val- 
ley."" The story of “The Child Princess, 
Charlotte,” is cleverly told by Ellen M. 
Hutchinson. “Juan and Juanita’? and 
“Jenny's Boarding-house,’’ grow better as 
they grow older ; the “Brownies”’ have an 
miventure with a bee-hive, and there is a 
= deal more. The Century Co., New 

ork. 


The exciting feature of Cassell’s Family 
Magazine for June is the conclusion of that 
very interesting serial, “A Step in the 
Dark.” “Vere Thornleigh’s Inheritance,”’ 
filis the place of the just concluded serial 
most acceptably. “The Famiiy Doctor’ 





TRIAL BY JURY. 


Tk ly understood that the forin 
of ial by Jar is derived from the insti- 
tations of tue Greeks and Romans. 

In the ancicat city of Atheosa number of 
treewmen of the clty were appointed, usually 
several from whom were 
selected by lot acertain number for every 
case to be tried at law, to hear and deter- 


mine the questions that might arise in the 
case, under the direction of a presiding 


In Rome asimilar system was adopted. 
There the complainant in the case caine be- 
tore the pretor and stated his ance ; 
the defendant made reply, and prewr 
then referred the case to the judices to de- 
termine the facta. No specific number of 
these judices was required. 

The Romans alwa introduced their 
laws and inetitations into their provinces 
and there is evidence that their mode o 
jadicial procedure was established among 
the Britons, 

The Saxons bad another form, called the 
trial by compurgation. Inthis each party 
to a sult ap with certain of his trionas, 
who swore with bim to the justice of his 
came. 
Usually the number of compurgators was 
aix on each side, and it is supposed that the 
numnber of the jury was thus fixed at 
twelve. 
But the Nor:nans bad a form of trial by 
jury, #0 much more like that of modern 
times than any legal usage of the Saxons, 
that historians ascribe the origin of the in- 
stitution as found in England tothe estab- 
lishinent of Norman law there by William 
the Conqueror. 
That the Saxon trial by compurgation 
wan in a measure grafted upon the Norman 
usage is shown by the fact that jurors were 
originally chosen trom those who bad per- 
aonal knowledge of a case, and they ren- 
dered their verdict according to their per- 
sonal knowledge. 
Witnesses were first brought in to aid the 
jury during the reign of Edward III. But 
not until the reign of Queen Anne was it 
distinctly provided by law taat those who 
had evidence to give must be sworn as wit- 
nesses, and eould not serve as jurors, 
Frow England the forin of trial was car- 
ried to America by the colonists, It was in 
veral use during the colonial period, and 
8 protected by mention in the Federal con- 
stitution and in the constitutions of most 
States, 
In Scotland the jury seems to have been 
established at a very early date, but it was 
soon after discontinued in civil casea, The 
Scotch jury bas always consisted of fifteen, 
a majority of wom may render a verdict. 
Thelesy in civil cases was reintroduced 
into the country in the time of George III. 
Nine of the twelve jurors may there render 
a verdict, and ifthe majority cannot agree 
upon a verdict within six hours it is dis- 
cbarged. In Ireland the jury is substan- 
tially ‘be same asin Envgland. 
Iv France trial by jury in all criminal 
cases was established in 1790 ; but now a 
jury is not granted except in cases of felony. 
A wajority of the jurora can render a ver- 
dict, There is no grand jury, and civil 
cases are not tried before a jury at all. 
In Germany trial by jury in crimina) 
cases was introduced early in the century, 
lt was evrtablished in Prussia in 1819, and 
again by the constitution of 1848, but politi- 
cal Offences were withdrawn from its opera- 
tion in 1851. Tne systein was also adopted 
by Bavaria and Hesse in 1848, by Wurtein- 
berg and Baden in 1849, and by Austria in 
1850. 
In Belgium the jury has existed since the 
country separated from Holland, and in- 
cludes within its operations poiitical 
offences and those of the press, 
ln Switzerlana all crimes against the con- 





this month discusses “That Horrible Night- 
mare,’ which he largely attributes to over- 
loaded stomachs, There is an interesting | 
papes on “Higher Edueation for the | 
Slind,”’ which shows how this lost sCnSe | 
is almost restored by modern sclence and | 
patient work. Miss ©. F. Gordon-Cum- | 
ming has a paper on “The Social Condition 
of Divers Anitmnals,"’ which is amusing as 
well as instructing. The papers on “Fa- 
mous Flags on Field and Flood,’ are con- 
tinued, the “Stars and Stripes’ of the 
United States, and the “Stars and Bars” of | 
the Confeceracy being those under discus- | 
sion. The fashion letters from Paris and 
London are full of the important objects 
which they chronicle. The very latest 
bints are always found here. Cassell & Co., | 
publishers, New York. 


Lappincots Magazine fo> June opens 
with “The Whistling Buoy,” a novel, by | 
Charles Barnard, author of “The Tone 
Masters,” ‘‘The Soprano,” and other popu- 
lar books. The present nove! is a breezy 
tale of sea and shore, full of stirring inci- 
dent and adventure. Mrs, Margaret J. 
Preston furnishes “Some Records of Philip 
Bourke Marston."” The Wistar parties of 
Philadelphe, which were once as famous 
abroad as at home,and which have recently 
been revived, form the subject of a chatty 
and entertaining sketch by Miss Anne H. 
Wharton. “The Exchanged Crusader," by 
William Asheourt, is an ingenious and 
brillianttrifie. J. William White, M. D., 
Professor of Athletics in the University of 


Pennsvivania outributes a 


timely and 
lan's View of 


Mxercise an ‘ ‘ 7 < 


sensibie art ‘ “A Physik 





a 


DoOeiry » i 

mage and Frederick 

Monthly Gossip,” Miss | se Stock ton has 
a bright and humorous paper, entitled 
“The Germ Theory of Ideas." J. B. Lip- 


pincott Company, publisbers, Philadelphia. 













| his arrival at the gaol. 


federation are tried by jury, and for other 
crimes each canton bas itsown wachinery, 
the jury being in use for criminal cases in 
some of them. 

The jury system has been, of course, 
established in all the colonies of Great 
britain. It is also in use in the South 
American republics, 

It was introduced intl Greece in 1834,and 
was established in Portugal in 1837. it bas 
also been introdnced in recent times into 
ltaly, into Brazil, and finally into Russia, 
where the first trial by jury was held on 
August 8th, 1886, 

In each of these last-named countries a 
verdict cau be rendered by the majority. 
In countries where the trial by jury does 
not exist, the judge both decides the case 
and awards the punishment. 
ema )— ee 


THE latest method of identifying pris- 
oners, which has been introduced into 
France and which is now successfully 
practised not only in the chief French 
prisona,but in Ruessia and Japan as well,is 
the exact neasurement of the prisoner on 
His waist, the length 
and width of the head, the left middle 
fingers, the left foot, the out-stretched aris, 
the three other fingers of the left hand, the 
left arin from the elbow to the wrist, and 
the lengti and width of tne ear are 
tneasured, and the color of the “yes and 
auy peculiarities are noted down. A pho- 
tograph is also linmediately taken, and by 
these méans the many mistakes which have 
been made by trusting to a photographer 
only are avoided. The fact that during the 
two years since this system bas been i 

peration eight i nared a } 








(Ua riinigais wh pres¢ 
seives under an ass ne Ame 
; ned » France 
superior lo any ot 
- ———. <a _.__. 
SOBRIETY and tranquility tend to self- 
command and that genuine self-respect 
| which has in it nothing of sei f-worship. 


the grave. 
passion, a feeling of detestation and abhor- 
rence is excited towardshim, By the prin- 
ciples cf their faith, he is adjudged to have 
been a desperate criminal ‘‘iu a former state 
of being ;”’ and he bas now met with this 














NE festival of India derives its name 

of “Charak Pojab” from “ebakra,” a 

discus or wheei,ia allusion to the “oir. 
cle” performed in the rite of “swinging. 
which constitutes so very prominent # part 
of the anniversary observances. 

Au upright pole, twenty or thirty feet in 
height, is planted In the ground. Across 
the top of it, moving freely on a pin or 
pivot, is placed horizntally another long 

e. 


From one end of this transverse beam is 
a rope suspended, with two books affixed 
to it. Tothe other extremity is fastened 
another which hangs loosely towards 
the sound: 

The devotee comes forward and prostrates 
bimeelf in the dust. The hooks are then 
run through the flesiy part of bis back,near 
the shoulders. A party holding the rope at 
the other side immediately begin to run 
sround with considerabie velocity. By this 
:neans the wretched dupe of superstition 
is hoisted aloft into the air, and violentiy 
whirled round and round. 

The torture he may continue to endure 
for a longer or shorter period, according 
his own free will ; only,this being reckoned 
oue of the holiest of acts, the longer he can 
endure the torture the rthe pleasure 
con veyed to the deity whom he serves ; the 
greater the portion of merit accruing to 
himself; and, consequently, the brighter 
the prospect cf future reward. 

Tue time usually occupied averages froin 
ten mninutes to balfan bour; aud as soon 
as one has ended another candidate is 
read y—aspiring to earn the like merit and 
distinction. And thus,on one tree, from 
five to tenor fifteen may be swung in the 
course of a day. 

Of these swinzing-posts there are buun- 
areds and thousands simultaneously in 
operation in the provinces of Bengal. They 
are always erected in the most conspicuous 
parts of the towns and villages, and are sur- 
rounded by vaet crowds of noisy specta- 
tors. 

On the very streets of the native city of 
Calcutta, many of these swings are annu- 
ally to be seen, and seores around the sub- 
urbs, 

It not unfrequentiy bappens that from 
the extreme rapidity of the motion, the 
ligaments of the back give way, in which 
case the poor devotee is tossed to a distance 


and dashed to pieces. 


A loud wail of commiseration, you now 


suppose, will be raised in vebalf of the un- 


happy nan who has thus fallen a martyr to 
his religious enthusiasm ? 

No such thing! Idolatry is as crue! as 
Instead of sympathy or coim- 


violeut death, in the present birth, as a 
righteous retributioa, on account of egregi- 


ous sins coumitted in a former ! 


The evening of the same day is devoted to 
another practice almost equally cruel. It 


consists iv the devotees’ throwing them- 
selves down, from a high wall, the second 
story of a house, or a tew porary scaffo'ding 
often twenty or thirty feet in 


eight, upon 
iron spikes or knives that are quickly stuck 
in a large mattress or bag of straw. 

But these sharp instru:nents being fixed 
rather loosely, and in a position sloping 
forward the greater part of the thousands 


that fall upon them dexterously contrive to 
escape without serious damage, 
however, are often cruelly mangled and 
lacerated ; and in the case of some, the issue 
proves speedily fatal. 


Many, 


At night numbers of the devotees sit 


down in the open air, and pierce the skin 
of their foreneads ; and in it, as a socket, 


place a sinall rod of iron, to which is sus- 
pended a lainp that is kept burning till the 
dawn of day, while the lamp-bearers re- 
hearse the praises of their favorite deity. 
Again, before the temple, bundles of 
thorns and other fire-wood are accumulated, 
among which the devotees roll theinselves 
uncovered. Tne materials are next raised 
into a pile, and set on fire. Then the 
deyotees briskly dance over the blazing 
einbers, and fling them into the air with 
their naked hands, or tosa them at one 
another, 

Some have their breasts, arins, and other 
parts, stuck entirely full of pins, about the 
“thickness of small nails, or packing. 
needies."’ Others betake themselves to a 
vertical wheel, twenty or thirty feet in 
diameter, and raised considerably above 
the ground. They bind themselves to the 
outer rim, in a sitting posture, 80 that, when 
the wheel rolls round, their heads point 
alternately to the zenith and the nadir. 


— 
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A MESSENGER boy who came up the 
Avenue the other day found a young man 
waiting for him on the corner, and when 
the boy halted he was anxiously asked : 
“Well, did vou deliver the flowers ?”” “Ot 
course,” “Did she simile ?” “Not a bit.” 
“She didn’t? She must have seen the 
card.” “Oh, yes; she read that the first 





| the back yard.” 


thing, and then she called the cook into the 
hall and told her to heave the basket into 
“Great Scott! But could 
that have been my Sarah?” “Ob no, sir ; 


t was your Sarah’s mother.”’ 


. a ; : ‘ 
VW Asie g » Wit tO ea that 
ercia zere will do everything. 
|; *s8:yY ON aAnimais toenrich the larm, coupled 
| with economical and wise inanagement, 


This means to feed ihem well a 

nd to say 
all the manore. Make them partners in 
the farming, not appendages. 











R.R.R. gee Pey: 


In from one to twenty minutes never fails to relieve 
PAIN with one thoreugh application. No matter 
how violent or excruciating the pain, the Rheumatic 
Bedridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, Nearalgic, or 
prostrated with disease may safer, RADWAY's 
READY RELIEF will afford iustant ease. It in- 
stantly relieves and soon cures 


Rhetmatism, Neuralgia, 
Coughs, Colds, 

Cold in the Head, Sere Threat, 
Asthma, Brenehitis, 
Pneumouvia, Seiatica, 
Headache, Inflammations. 
Toothache, Congestion, 


DIFFICULT BREATHING 


Radway'’s Ready Reliet is a Cure for every Pain, 
Sprains, Breises, Paina in the Back, Chest 
or Limbs. It was the first and is the only 


PAIN REMEDY 


That instantly stops the most excruciating pains, al- 
lays inflammation, and cures Congestions, whether 
of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels or other glands or 
orgaas by one application. 

INTERNALLY, a half to a teaspoonful in halfa 
tumbler of water will in 2 few minutes cure Cramps, 
Spasms, SourStomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heart- 
burn, Nervousness, Sleeplessnesa, Sick Headache, 
Diarrhea, Colic, Flatwleacyand all internal pains. 


Malaria in its Various Forms 
Cured and Prevented. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that wil! 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bil- 
tous end other Fevers (aided by RADWAY’S PILLS) 
so quick as RADWAY’S READY RELIEF. 

R. R. R. not only cares the patier.t seized with 
Malaria, but if people exposed to the malarial poison 
will, every morning take from 20 to 30 drops of Ready 
Relief in water and eat, say a cracker, before going 
out, they will prevent attacks. 


Price, 50 cts. per Bottle. Sold by druggists. 
DR. RADWAY'S . 


SARSAPARILLIAN 
RESOLVENT. 


——THE— 
CREAT BLOOD .PURIFIER. 
For the Cure of all Chronic Diseases. 





Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofulous Complaints, &c.. 
Glandular Swelling, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous 
Affections, Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, Water 
Brash, Whiie Swellings, Tumors, Pimples, Blotches, 
Eruptions of the Face, Ulcers, Hip Disease, Gout, 
Dropsy, Rickets, Salt Rheum, Bronchitis, Consump- 
tion, Diabetes, Kidney, Bladder, Liver Complaint. 

The wonderful cures effected by the Sarsapariliian 
Resolvent of Kidney, Bladder, Ovarian and Urinary 
Diseases, its marvelous power in dissul ving stone ani 
calculous concretions, curing gravel, gleet and dis 
charges trom the genital glands; its powers over the 
kidneys in establishing a healthy secretion of urine, 
curing Diabetes, Inflammation or Irritation of the 
Bladder, Albuminousor Brick Dust Deposits, White 
Sand, etc., establishes its character as A GREAT 
CUNSTITUTION AL REMEDY. 

Sold by all druggists. $1 a buttle. 


RADWAY’S 
PILLS, 


The Creat Liver and Stomach 
Remedy, 


For the cure of all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, 
Loss ot Appetite, Headache, Constipation, Costive- 
ness, Indigestion, Biliousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derange- 
ments of the Internal Viscera. Purely vegetable, con- 
taining no mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs. 

Purgation made perfect by Dr. Radvay’s Pills. 
Uniformity and Safety of Action Secured. Perfect 
Digestion wiil be accomplished by taking one of Rad- 
way’s Pills every mourning, about 10 o'clock, as 4 
dinner pill. By so doing 


SICK HEADACHE, 


Dyspepsia, Foul Stomach, Bilionsness will be avoid- 
ed and the food that is eaten contribute its nourishing 
properties for the support ot the natural waste of the 
body. 

&@- Observe the following symptoms resulting from 
Disease of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the Head, Acidity 
of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of Foo, 
Fulness or weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, 
Sinking or Fluttering of the Heart, Choking or 8uffo- 
cating sensations when in a lying posture, Dimuvess of 
Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight, Fever and 








Dull Pain in the head, Deficiency of Perspiration, 
Yellowness of the Sain and Eyes, Pain in the Side 
hest. I be a Sudden F shes { Heat, Bur F 
re a e named d 

rs. PER Box. 
Senda letter stamp to DR 


isorders 
PRICE 3 ¢ ld by all druggists 
RADWAY & ©CO., 


| 32 Warren street, New York. S@ information worth 


thousands will be sent to you. 

TO THE PUBLIC.—Be sure and ask for RAI- 
WAY’S and see that the name *‘RADWAY"’ is on 
what you buy. 
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Humorous. 


A WONDERFUL AGE. 
This wor'd ts fell of curious things, 
As you from this will see; 
When I was only twenty-four 
Miss Jones was thirty-three. 








Time herries om; the years have fied; 
I’m thirty-three and more; 
And here’s the carious thing— Miss Jones 
ls only twenty-foar. 
—U.N. Nowe. 





A colored swell—A black eye. 
A game leg—Hind-quarter of venison. 


Half 2 day’s loaf is better than no holi- 
day. 

Suspended animation—A girl in a ham- 
mock. 


Men who pertinaciously pry into things 
Burglars. 
Died from exposure—The detaulter who 
committed sutetde, 
W.man may be a puzzle, but man is not 
willing to give her ep. 
A certain jury sentin a written verdict 
1 ‘*Blode to peees bi the billar bustin.’’ 
No matter how mucha man hates a cred- 
itor, be invariably asks him to call again. 


“Love laughs at locksmiths,’ and yet 
there isn’t anything wery fanny about a locksmith, 


A mustard plaster is not a very poetic 

pieet, bat, ah, how warmly itappeals to a man’s 

Something peculiar about a match. No 

utter how you drep it, Ut always lights on its head 

it lights at all. 

“There goes the champion light weight.”’ 
He don"t look like a fighter.’’ *‘He isn’t; 
he’s a coal dealer.** 

Whena man makes complaint that the 
times are too hard to make a living, isn’t it very 
much like a liver complaint? 

An orator is simply the mouthpiece of 
anidea, The roosters make the most noise and do all 
the crowing, bat they lay no eggs. 


Mrs. Jones: ‘‘Don’t trouble to see me to 
the door, Mrs. Smith,’ Misa; Smith: ‘‘No trouble, 
Quite a pleasure, I assure you!** 


You can never get women to vote intel-. 
livently. They are teo much afraid of doing some- 
thing that some other woman is going to de. 


It may be foreign to the question, but we 
cannot help wondering how a shad troubled with 
rheumatism can ever tell which bone to rub. 


What is the difference between the first 
love and the last ?—It Is that one always believes 
one’s first love is the tast, aud one’s last the first. 


The boy who quails at the sight of a 
mustard plaster Is the same lad who goes fearlessly 
forth to tackle a wasp’s pest with nothing but a hand- 
ful of willow switches, 


An Indiana editor informs his enemies 
thathe is ‘‘whetting his club** forthem. Good! We 
hope he will also grind bis gun to a point and load 
ils sword to the muzzle. 

“Money is round and made to roll,” 

iilaspendthritt toa micer, ‘*That‘s your way of 
looking at it,’* repleed the latter. ‘‘I say chat mouey 
is faut and made to pile up.** 

‘Do send for the doctor, mother!’’ cried 
1 (ow-headed urchin; ““there’s aman in the parlor 
who says hell die if Aant Jane don’t marry him, 
sud she says she won*t.** 

An artist has made the discovery that 
photographs can be taken at night by ordinary can- 
lielight. Somebody got into his shop a few nights 
‘xo and took all the photographs he had. 


‘He's a beautifal dog, Miss Smith; but 
what is the matter with his——** ‘‘S-sh! he got run 
over by a dray, bat we never speak of ii, don’t you 
hnow—the poor fellow is so sensitive!’ 


‘*That so? 


“T’m afraid that it’s not genuine,’’ said a 
latytoa shopman. ‘‘Oh, yes, it is, madam,’' re- 
plied that polite gentleman; ‘‘all our camel's hair 
shawls are made of pure silk direct from the worm." 


“Surely, Tommy, you haven’t drunk 
baby’s milk?** “*Well, mamma, I asked her three 
times whether she minded my drinking it, and as 
she didn*t answer, I——"* Baby isjast four months 

ld 


“There are two things in this world,’’ 
Says a correspondent, ‘““‘that I can’t understand. 
(ne is, that you catch a cold without trying: the 
other, that tf yeu let it ran on it stays with you, and 
if you slop it It goes away.*’ 


Gentleman: “‘Bat Iam afraid he would 
hot make a good wateh dog.** Man with purp: ‘‘Not 
a good watel dog! Why, Lor’ bless your ‘art, it was 
only last week that this ‘ere wery animal held a 
burglar down by the throat and beat bis brains out 
with his tail.’ 


Wife to husba-d: ‘‘Mother wants to come 
and pay usa visit, John: batI have written to her 
to say that justat present, while baby is teething, 
(wouldn't beconvenient. If] give you the letter, 
will you remember te pest it, my dear?*’ Husband, 
with an alr of perfect confidence: ‘‘Well, I should 
rather say | would!** 


‘‘Mother,”” said a young lady recently, 


involves 
the age 


beian, 


home. 


to it. 


law. 





FOOT-BINDING. 


of the foot are not very mucb 


more common. 

As it is, though the process of bandaging 
torture (commencin 

six or nine 

the feet are the 

pe f neat and small 

find their way tothe 


this account; they 
Samennteinane tees tambles as thev 


uu 


at 
which time 


etme, and generally 
the victims carely 
@irectly on 





folded under the instep. 

There is a regular class of 
women whose profession it 
this horrible distortion with 
bandages of cotton cloth ; and in the bands 
of an unskilful binderthe process of tor. 
ture is indefinitely iu any case 


¥ prolonged. 

on > qeneney great swelling of the fon 
and leg, also corus and other 
forms of disease. siete 
Yet such is the force of distorted public 
opinion and the rule of fashion that some- 
tines when in Christian schools the teacher 
(filled with compassion for a 
not work by reason of the 
during) ventures to remove the bandages, 
then the tears flow still faster, for to remove 
these dest 


who can- 


m she is en- 


roys her prospects In life—her 





ter. 
Shop 


the C 


shop.” 


Complete.” 


quotes a Chinese 


value in the marriage-market, where she 
would be despised as a large-footed pie 


The lily foot is thus the *hall-mark,’ and, 
moreover, is a standard of artificial beaut 
as decided (though by no means so injuri- 
ous) as tight-lacing in some cases nearer 


Though the custom is known to have 
been n force for fully a thousand 
one knows which of the legends referring 
to its origin is authentic 

One thing only is certain—namely, that 
even Chinese men cannot really puta stop 


years, no 


The only possible reform must be made 
by inducing Chinese mothers to spare their 
own young daughters from this torture, 
and to chos-e large-footed daughters-in- 


<a <a ile 


Opp SI@NBOARDS. — Tbe Author 
“Meeting the Sun,” writes: 
kin a list of signboarda, and a few samp!es 
of them will illustrate their general charac- 
“Shop et Heaven-ent Luck,” “The 
of Celestial Principles,” “The Nine 
Felicities Prolonged,” “Mutton Shop of 
Morning Twilight,” *“‘The Ten Virtues all 
In these we can see that 
hinaman can combine the soul of a 
poet with the pocket of a shopman. 
trast such efforts with, “The Noted Pot-pie 
House”’ of our streeta, and one must feel 
that we sare outer barbarians. Carlyle 
signboard, “No Cheatirg 
Here,” but I could not find anything like it 
in the list. “Good and Just according to 
Heaven” ought to satisfy one’s idea! notions. 
“*Tbe Honest Pea Shop of Li’ implies that 


in Pekin. 


of 


“IT saw in Pe- 


Con- 


other pen-s are not honest. The “Steel 
Shop of the -marked Wang” suggests 
that any peculiarity of ashopman may be 
used to im the of customers, 


Suub noses,squint eyes, lame legs,or hump 
backs might all be esed in this way. 
charcoal-shop calls itself the “Fountain of 
Beauty,” and a place for sale of coal! in- 
dulges in the title ot “Heavenly Embroid- 
ery.” An oil and wine establishment is the 
“Neighborhood of Chief Beauty,” a de- 
scrip ion the realization of which it is hard 
to conceive anywhere 
Thrice Righteous” is a pretension one 
would scarcely expect from au 


A 


“The 


opiuin- 


———— >. «<< 


Monaco, near Italy. 


CHARLES III., is sovereign prince of 
This monarch rulesa 
territory which one may easily walk round 
in about acouple of hoara, yet he seems to 
have as many titles as all the other Euro- 
pean kings and emperors 
is Duke of Valentinois, a 
Count of Carladez, Baron of 
Saint-Remy, Lord of Matignon, Count of 
Thorigny, Baron of Saint-Lo, Baron of La 
Luthumiere, Duke of Estouteville, Duke 
ot Mazarin, Duke of La Meilleraye, Duke 
of Mayenne, Prince of Chateau-Porcien, 
Count of Ferrette, Count of Belfort, Count 
ot Tbanu, Count of Rosemont, Baron of 
Altkirch, Lord of Isenbeim, Marquis of 
Chilly, Count of Longjumeau, Baron of 
Massv, Marquis of Guiscard, First-class 
Grandee of Spain, Grand Cross of the 
Order of Malta, and Prince-Sovereign of 
the Order of Saint Charies. This many- 
titled potentate commands an army com- 
of five officers, seven noncomrnis- 
sioned officers and seventy privates. 


ttogether. He 
uis of Baux, 
ais, Lord of 


—_—>>- 


shoulder. 
a case of being thrown from a nightmare ? 


She 


A YOUNG lady dreamed the other even- 
ing that she was out riding, and that the 
borse was running away. 
fell from the bed to the floor, brei«ing her 


jumped and 


Might this, # to speak, be called 








weame Fou to marry such a very plain unpre- 

t manastather?’’ ‘If ihad known that his 

would ever hare asked such a question, I 

ave hesitated.*’ ‘Then you are 

Note re I almost wish some- 

| ane«wer **Fach weighs a 

And they are equal in weight, ’* the questioner 

‘ysfurther: ‘“Notso—try in water. The pound of 
f athers 


will oat, and the pound of lead will sink.’’ 


} 





HUMPHREYS’ 


HONEOPATHIC 


SPECIFIC No. 


a0 


Nervous Debility, Vital Weaknes: 


$250 


AMONTH, Ages™ were! 


in 


a 


> 


‘ 


Eee JAY BRONSON, 


“ 


B@ beat vell- 
sample free. 
Detroli, Mieh. 


a ee ee ee 


R. DOLLARD, 
513 
CHESTNUT a#T.., 
Philadelphia. 
Premier Artiat 


. IN HATR. 


Inventor of the celebrated @@GSAR4R YEN 
i TILATING WIG and ELASTEC BAKED 
TOUPSEs. 

Instructions to enable Ladive and Gentiomee w 












measure their own heads with accuracy : 

FOR WI@s, INCHEA, TOUPEES AND 8CaLra, 
Ne. 1, The round INCHES. 

head, No. 1. From bere 
No. 2% From ae far ae 

over head to neck. | No. & Over forehead as 
No. 3. ear to ear far aired. 

over lo ©. 3. Over the crews of 
No, 4 From ear te ear the 

Heb ee ready for sale | od. 

e ways o ot 
Gents’ %, Tou Ladies’ ies. 
vvtnettes, ] raid Curls, ete., mane 
tured, « as as any establishment the 
Union, Letters from any part of the world wat re. 


ceive attention. 
Private rooms for Dyeing (.edies‘ and Geatiemen's 
r. 


torpidity of the liver. aameatneteen 


BEAUTIFUL WOMAN ts the mest admired 
of alicreation. Fou can be dbeaetirul, by vsing 
Je Vere's Complexion Peliets. Makes the skin Sort, 
Smooth and White; remeves Pimptes, Blotches, « 'c. 
@libox. De Vere Speciaity Oo., ta., Pa. Box ies. 





~~ 
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BLACKING 


A HARMLESS SHOE DRESSING. 










Five Cations of a 








tem ow ee 
hes {he bien, Its purtty y commen’ & 
toall Buld by druggrsts and steeuk a 














\ WANTED (Samples FREE) for 


Gold Medal received for su ty over 
i Dr. Seets’s Seaatifc! Electric all other dressings. WIM not or hardea 
© Belts. the leather. Bottle contains double t 
Ete. Noritsh, a gh Territery given, «: \« of other dressings. 25c. Your Shee eater has ¥ 


faction guaranteed. . SOOT. 843 Bway, KN Y. 


we NTED. —Men, Women, Rovs and Girls to ex rn 
$70 per month at their ewan homes. A aice, liv «1, 
easy and profitable business. (Cust!  owt#l of sam)! -«, 
a package of goods and full instrections seat for i «, 
Address, H. ©. ROWELL &@ ©U., RuTLaNn, Vr. 





Agents make O65 a day with Plush 
Cheapest in U.S Particulars free 
Fosuxe & Maxts, Cincinnati, 0. 
A CARD.—To all who are suffering from errors 


- snd iadiscretions of youth, nervous weakness, cart » 
leeay, loss of manhood, 


: ., Lwill sead a recipe thar 
O@icers’ par. bounty pro- vill cure FR . 
3 you EE OF CHARGE. This great 
ENSION a aces ee age — emody was discovered by a missionary tn — 
ears pract . Buocess « merica, Sen sel f-add env we v. 
no fee. Write for circelars and new laws josern T, INMARN, ~ =p gh ‘ork City. 


A. W. McCormick & Sea, W ashington,D.C. 
FOR 


CURE 't DEAF. 


and te benny Ky the aa) 
7. 

teora aoe 

Ulust rated book with testimonsais, 

F. HISCOX, 883 Breedway, New York, Mention this paper. 


Instani relief, Final cure and never 

@ teturns, Noindelicacy. Neither 

knife, purge, salve or suppetitery. Liver, kktney 

and all bowel troubles eepectally constipation cur 

ed like magic. Sufferers wt)! learn of a simple remed 
free, by addressing, J. H. KERV EA, 18 Nase St. S. ¥. 





A 


ents Wanted for Dr. Lyman Abbott's Lite of 


her.Only proper one. A.tiorton & Co., Phila 
2 Boat. 









NITE LILAC SOAP 








Every desires to be consitered The new and exquisite Tollet Seap 
mosti which for perfect Parity ana Perman. 
So pee eee Ronen, eott ency of Delicate fragrance is unequalled 
and beautiful skin. aMwied for either Teilet or N us. Ke 
with T Roux © > Dieu’ materiale unless and 
Skin other should lose absolutely pure ever enter into ite mana- 
no time in this old established facture, © this Boap ts perfectly 
and deligh reliable for usein the Nursery and un- 
It will Kisieense oft each rivalled for general Toflet use. 
im perfections and is perfectly harmiess. Latap’s Wuarre Luac Touzet Boar is 
It has been chemicslly analyeed by refreshing and soothing to the skin, leav- 


the Board of Health of New York City, 
and pronounced entirely free from any 
material injurious to the health or shin. 
Price, 75 Cents Per Bottle. 
Sold by Drugzists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers Lvery where 


ing it beautifully clear sqft and smeoeth. 
Price, 20c. perCake. Box 8 Cakes Sc. 
Sent by Mail upon Receipt of Price. 
Sold by Druggists and Fancy Geods 
Dealers Lverywhere. 


TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 





Depot 89 Barclay St., N. ¥. 





Anyone kiowing a tune, either ‘in the head,’’ as It 1s called, '* or able to hom, whistle or sing, 
ean play tt WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUsicC OR THE INSTRI.- 
MEN‘PS. In fact it may be the @ret time they have ever seen a plane or organ, yet If they know 


lof instance — they 


so much as to whistle or baw « teae—eay *‘Way Down on the Swanee River,"’ 
can play it IMMEDIATELY, correctiy and with good effect, on the plano or 
sistance of thieGUIDE. THE GULDE shows how the tunes are to be played with both hands and 
in different keys. Thee the 
power of making correct and harmonious 


organ, the aé 


player has the full effect of the tassand treble clets, together with the 


Itmuet be plainiy ender 


lt will de s U Pa 


chords In accompaniments. 
stood that the Guide will sot make an accomplished musician without sturdy. 
of the kind, What it can dq do well and WITHOUT FAIL Ie to enable 
the nature of ateune or air ia music to play sech tunes or airs, without ever having opened a mm 

book, and without prerivesly seeding to know the difference between A or (+, & hall-nete of @ 
quarter-note, a sharp ora Gat. The Gaide is placed on the instrument, and the plarer, 
reference to anything Set ehat be ts shown by It todo, can inatew moments play the piece a 


anyone understanding 


without 





urately and without the least treette. Although it does not and never can supplant regular! ae 
of study, it will be of imcalcelabic assistance to the player by ‘‘ear’’ an fall others whe are their 
own instructors. By giving the stedent the power to play IMMEDIATELY tweive tunes of 

ferent character—this sember of pleore being sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed t 
the sounds, and the Segers eset to the position and touch of the keys. Su, afteravery lite pra 
tice with the Gulac, it ell be easy te pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any alr cr teme that may & bx ard or known. 

The Guide, we repeat, wlll net learn how to read the common sheet music. B t« . 
hose whe cannot spent rears bears za instrument, how to learn an smn be f tenes wt? 
FITHER PREVIOUS K WO’ LEIMLE OR STUDY A child If itean say ite A RR, (*sancd bt we 
tune—say ‘The Sweet Bre aad Bre car ay it. after a few attempts, quite There are 
many whe ke te be able det for their own and the an ementof others, and 
we commend The trabte as BOT NDT i> » ALL WESAY Ite 
pees, Moreorer, = t mad . ‘ give a perso ” t r Zz 
Christmas Almost ever . gn 
tha e _ 

~ ~ - 
THE CGUIDE MUSIC CO., 
726 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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The new woollen materials have several 


novel characteristics which 


distinguish 
them altogether from those of the past. Of 


the many pretty varieties of cpenwork 


tabrics of last year scarcely a trace is left ; 
the patterns on figured woollens now either 


take the shape of huge plaids and chequers, 
or of rained figures in wide and narrow 
stripes, or of spots, or tiny pompadour 
bouquets in thick close pile, or in uncut 
loops. 

Very beautiful and novel effects are pro- 
duced in this way, but the materials are,on 
account of the large size of the stripes and 
cheyuers, difficult to wear, albeit extremely 
stylish when well worn. 

In many cases the materials for woollen 
dresses are in three kinds--a plain tabric 
forthe foundation, a large plaid for the 
draped overskirt (a style that is gradually 
= iperceding the draped tunic), and a small 
chequer to correspond, for the ornamental 
parts of the corsage. 

These fabrics are made lw very fine and 
~M qualities, and are charming in the new 
tright beige colors with the pattern in 
brown, white and different shades of beige. 
The ground is almost invariably a fine 
tiagonal or twill. 

lbark beige materials are marked in large 
plaids by crossing lines in red and white, 
w other colors, and another series of pat- 
terns is marked out In large chess-board 
~juares dotted with tiny spots in silk ; this 
is very lady-like, in dark blue-gray, with 
the spots in red and white forming broad 
ines on the chequers. 

Some capital mixtures for tailor-made 

stumes are divided in chequers by an 
alteration in the weaving, the threads in 
the brightest color being so arranged that 
they form broken chequers on the 
chequered ground, but so softly blended 
withthe ground that the whole effect is 
very subdued and quiet. 

The chequers with plush stripes are ex- 
handsome ; the plain ground is 
crossed in one direction by flat woven lines 
in different well-barmonized colors, and in 
the other direction, crossing the first at 
wide intervals, by broad bands formed ot a 
nuaber of narrow raised plush stripes in 
sa ditferent set of colors. 

\san instance we may quotea pattern in 
which the ground is Russian gray, one of 
the most fashionable colors this season. 
This is barred with stripes of dark brown, 
ret and white, interwoven with the gray 
sroand, crossed by a band of plush stripes, 
three and a half inches wide altogether, in 
shades of brown and mastic. 

Another charming new material has a 
shot-red and beige ground, with wide 
stripes formed of a series of narrow lines of 


tremely 


red plush on a plain mastic silk hand. 
Piain woollen materials are also accom- 
panied by a similar fabric striped in one 
direction with narrow white lines, and in 
the other direction with raised plush 


stripes in the same shade as the plain 

ground, thus giving a pretty chequered 

etlect. 
Some 


exquisite materials for garden- 


party tollettes, or bridesmaids’ dresses, 
havea fine cream woollen ground, with 
reund zodiac spots of shaded plush in vari- 
is colors, green and red, green and pink, 
green and mauve, ete. These, with plain 
eam material to match, are very novel 
and lady like. 

Pekin woollens, in pale shades of beige 
and mastic, are also striped with browsed 
tands ofa species of fine Utrecht velwet in 
the same shade. 


The silk and woollen fabrics are very 
varied, and are made in quiet dark color- 
ings and also in bright and 
shades. 

A useful material in dark shades is 
accom pauied by acamaieu pekin to corres- 
pond, with broche silk spots on the lighter 
sri pe. 


very cay 


A decided novelty isa plain dark wool- 
len material covered all over with a design 
in Holbein embroidery carried out with 
silk of various well-biended shades, such, 
for instance, as red and very pale pink on 
a navy-blue ground. 

Fine woollen tabrics, of the nature of 
voile or mousseline de laine, are made up 
with the same material striped with wide 
“Uk bands ornamented with a broche de- 


sign, the whole in the same color as the 
plain material 
A sUill lighter tabric is also figured with 
wide fancy stripes in silk ; this is remark 
rect’ 
Sprays in raised silk + 
op ea plain light or dark ground, and the 
pom padour pekina, fat this time. but 
divided into narrow stripes by thick raised 





ture of silk and wool. A 


dresses thus composed are trimmed with 
bows and loops of moire ribbon to match. 

The newest and most fashionable colors 
for woollen materials are very dark seal- 
brown, dark navy-blue, Russian green and 
Russian gray, the colors of the great coats 
worn by Russian soldiers, beige in light 
and dark shades, brick red, old blue, old 
violet, light and dark heliotrope, and a 
rather bright shade of mastic. 

Promenade costumes acquire a consider- 
able degree of elegance from the beauty of 
their passementerie ornaments. These 
garnitures are flat, and being often in the 
same color as the ground of the material, 
they are not very conspicuous, 
Embroidery of various kinds is employed 
in the same way, and is always either in 
the same color as the dress material, or 
else in two or three shades of some neutral 
tint, such as beige, which harmonizes well 
with it 

To be thoroughly stylish the costume 
must be accompanied by a chapeau har- 
monizing with the dress and its ornaments; 
thus, supposing the costume to be blue 
with shaded beige ornaments of passemen- 
terie or embroidery, the capote will be 
made of beige lace, with a brim of blue vel- 
vet and an aigrette in which the two colors 
are combined, or else the draped crown 
will be blue and the brim beige embroid- 
ered with beads, the trimming consisting 
of flowers or feathers in which all the 
shades are combined. 

Various styles are adopted for the large 
plaids, which for dressy toilettes are some- 
times combined with velvet instead of 
plain woollen material. 

One such costume is made of brown vei- 
vet and a lighter brown woollen material, 
the large chequers on which are formed of 
crossed lines in dark brown. The plain 
skirt is of velvet ; over this is a kind of 
sleeveless polonaise of the woollen plaid, 
with plain fronts fastened with gold but- 
toms to below the waist, and ornamented at 
the neck with asimulated pointed yoke of 
beaded passementerie. The left front of 
the polonaise forms a draped tunic, ending 
on the left side under the back drapery, 
and on the right side under the wide, long 
redingote panel in which the polonaise 
terminates on this side. The long back 
drapery is gracefully arranged, and falls in 
aloop and long straight end on the left 
side, and in vague folds op the right. With 
this is worn a velvet casaque, widely open 
in front, short and open at the back to the 
waist, to allow room for the drapery, and 
fal ing at the sides in long square basques. 
Allthe edges and the sleeves are trimmed 
with beaded passementerie. The collar is 
of plain velvet, with a point in front fitting 
into the pointed yoke. 

The plaid is, however, also sometimes 
used for the skirt, as in a very stylish cos- 
tume for a young lady, in shades of beige 
and brown. The costume in this case is 
completed by a polonaise of plain beige 
material fastened diagonally to the left 
side, where the draping is quaintly ob- 
tained by knotting the two sides together, 
the pointed ends, enclosed in long beige 
passementerie sockets, falling low on the 
skirt A small plastron and deep pare 


plaid material. 


ladies’ wear. The jackets are made 


silk. 
Odds and Ends. 
THE WASTE OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


food, if these are really needed. 
great waste to attempt to dispense wit! 





suitabie receptabies for sugar and ¢ 
fa Kings 
The good 1 a 
thing. and put everything in its 
| leads to economy as well as to « rder. W hat 


can be more wasteful than to sliow tea. } 
other articles whose 


coffee, spices, and 


value lies in their favor or aroma. to be 





cain 


ee 


cord lines formed of loops of silk in mixed 
colora. These are made either striped 
throughout or in bands divided by plain 
material 


pekin in white, cream and very pale colors; 
the wide woollen stripe resembles a fine 
crape, and down the centre runs delicate 
garland of small flowers woven in red, blue, 
green, and other natural colored silks ; the 
moire stripes are narrower and in a mix- 


plain crape-like 
woollen material is used with this, and the 


ments on the gathered sleeves are of the 


Pelerines, with and without hoods are | 
almost as fashionable as jackets for young | 


Une of the first steps to take if we wish to | 
avoid waste is tospend money in buying | 
necessary utensils for storing and keeping 
It is a 


come tasteless and musty through being 
left in the paper in which they were sent 
home, instead of being put into « canister 


bringing out their entire supply of butter 
every time they required a small slice, and 
allowing the dish containing it to remain 
im the hot kitchen for hours to melt away 
or become dusty, instead of putting a little 
upon aclean plate, as required. 

Butter bought by the half-pound, sent 
home in paper, and kept in this same 
paper im a warm place, does not “go” 
nearly so far as would the same weight of 
butter tarned into a basin, covered with 
salted water, and kept in a cool place. 

We are all to an extent the slaves of our 
imagination, and the mere fact that there 
is a quantity of food “to go at” will make 
peopie lavish, who would be sparing if 
their eyes did not rest upon abundance. 

Who likes to vse treacle that is dusty ? 
Or jam and marmalade which is dry and 
candied through exposure to the air? The 
cheese which comes up dry and cracked, 
and is tossed aside, might have been used 
to the last particle if it had been put away 
| properly, and covered with a damp towel 
| or cloth. 

The joint which is fly-blown and tainted 
might have been sweet and delicious if it 
| had been laid upon a clean dish as soon as 
| it left the table, and put into the meat safe. 
| There is scarcely an article of daily food 
which may not be wasted through want of 
| care, and itis false economy to begrudge 
| the outlay which is required to preserve 
tood in good condition, safe from dust, in- 
sects, and vermin. 

The lack of proper untesils for cooking, 
is a frequent cause of waste. An insuffi- 
cient number of saucepans, for example, 
leads to all sorts of food being cooked in 
the same pan, which injures the flavor,and 
to hurry and bustle, the cause of many a 
dish being spoilt. We may take it for 
granted that food spoilt in ooking is 
almost certain to be food lost and wasted. 
The cake or pudding which is burnt, the 
soup which is smoked, the fish or meat 
which is under dressed, will probably be 
got rid of as speedily as possible, for it is 
nothing but an annoyance and disgrace. A 
knowledge of cookery, therefore, is one 
way ofavoiding waste. 

Besides this there are one or two domes- 
tic appliances which are a great help to 
economy. Amongst these are a sausage 
machine, by means of which scraps can be 
minced for serving a second time, which 
would otherwise be useless ; a rotary grater 
for grating bread and vegetables to the last 
particle ; a chopper for breaking up bones 
or joints, so that they can be more per- 
fectly stewed ; a digester, in which bones 
and vegetables may be made to yield their 
nutriment to the utmost. Yet the posses- 
sion of these aids to economy invol ves addi- 
tional work. 


it is always well to recollect that the 
more appliances we have the more there 
are to keep clean. Cooks are sometimes 
very ready to grumbie because they have 
not this, that, or the other article ; forget- 
ting that wealth has its duties as well as its 
privileges, and that utensils which are 
allowed to become rusty and dirty are no 
satisfaction and no help to any one. 

One means cf avoiding waste is to refrain 
from buying either more or less food than 
is actually needed. This seems so obvious 
that itis almost ridiculous to mention it; 
yet it is astonishing what a difference there 
is in girls in this respect. Some girls, 
when marketing, will always buy more 
than is required ; then the surplus is in 
| danger of being wasted. Others buy rather 











| less than is required ; then the deficiency 
has to be made up with an extra, and ex- 


of | tras al 
many varieties of fancy cloth, with false | are almost always more costly than 


waistcoats or puffed plastrons of a lighter | 
material, usually some description of 


ordinary fare. 


It should be understood that stint is not 
| economy—it has to be made up in ex- 
| traordinary ways ; while true economy is 
| liberal and renders stint unnecessary. The 
habit of ordering goods, instead of going to 
| the market and choosing them for our- 
selves, is also a great source of waste, be- 
cause it so often leads to our having sent 
us food which does not at all answer oar 


purpose 
“ ‘ 
“ne wis avolad waste must 
ak } 8 tO giVe a littie trouble 
» ™ 
lexan nm tine first nstance it is 
SCasier t © wasteful than itis to be 


aithough in the long run much 


¢ is saved by systematic methods 
Above all things strict supervision and 


forethought are needed if waste is to be 
- | avoided. 
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Couaentioh Guebesensdiam. 


U.S. A.—We cannot insert your com. 
position . 

Iz1z NENDICR.—We are sorry we cannot 
find room for your lines. 

M. F.—There are five only ; bearing, sec- 


ing, feeling, tasting, smelling. Hunger and thirn 
are impulses, not senses. 


steep places; ‘*Vivit post funera virtas*"’ for *“Virtue 
laves after the last rites.** 
MpMBER.—Sunday is the first day of the 
week—the dayon which Our Lord rose from the 
dead. The Jewish Sabbath is the seventh day of 
week, and the Gospels expressly tell us that the 
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EXcELSIOR.—You need not be 
because you seem to read slowly. Bo long 
mind retains what it receives, you may be con 
read less than the majority of people, who 
great deal too much. The mind was not intended 
be a sieve—as in these days of popular literature it 
usua.ly is—bat rather a tabiet. 


INTERESTED.—The small islands of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon, off the coast of Newfound- 
land, are French poosessions, and French 1s spoken in 
them. The extent of the two is 908 square miles, and the 
population is 6,554. The trade is entirely connected 
with the fishing industry. The governor is appointed 
by the Home Government in France. 


DIsPATCH.—A morganatic marriage is a 
union between a prince or princess of the blood royai 
andacommoner. Unless royal cousentis given to 
sech a marriage it is illegal, and is called morgana- 
tie. The children of such mariiages are illegitimate 
im the eye of the law, but may generally be found in 
very good positions as they grow up. 

Tom Brown.—You are quite right and 
your friend is quite wrong. The sun crosses the line 
only twice a year, in March and September. If it 
crossed four times, then six months would be a year, 
with spring, summer, autumn, and winter. Look 
the question up in any geography book, and try to 
make your unfortunate friend see it and understand 
it. 


E. Grimes.—l. You seem sure of many 
things. Forexample, you have decided that the 
kingdom of Christ willcome in the year 197. We 
cannot really imitate your superb confidence, nor in 
this columa enter into a detailed discussion with you, 
for to many readers the subjects which you handle so 
confidently are held to be no matters for rough argu- 
ment. 


J.8S.—-With ordinary intelligence, you 
may very well learn phonography without any assist- 
ance except from books if you once grasp the funda- 
mental principle of the system—that wordsare writ- 
ten as they are propounced ; not as they are spelt. 
If, however, you encounter any difficulty in the 
early stages, take half a dozen lessons from some 
competent person. 


J.H. H.—1. Un no accoupt write to him 
or see him again. Nothing on earth could be more 
undignified. Hiscorduct shows that he does not 
care for you, and you ought not to make the slightest 
advances tohim. If he apologises for his disgraceful 
conduct and asks you to forgive him, it is for yoursel! 
to decide whether or not you will continue te receive 
his attentions; but, for our own part, we have no 
hesitation in saying you are well quitof a disagree- 
able fellow. 2. We do not know. 


F, E.—Fathers are not usually as severe 
ae you fear that your father will be towards hard- 
working young men of good character, who are anx- 
ious to marry their daughters. Probably your best 
plan is to tell yourfather the whole story yourself, 
after talking the matter over with your lover. Ex- 
plain that you are willing to walt—a lover who is a 
good son and brother is usually worth waiting for— 
and even if your fatherisa little stern at first, he 
will soon relent when he sees that you and your lover 
are really in earnest. 


Fas.— The word “Jerusalem,” in the 
phrase ‘‘Jerusalem artichoke,’’ is supposed to be a 
corruption of the Italian girasole, a suofiower. We 
never for a moment imagined, or thought it possible 
any one else could imagine, that the name of the 
town Jerusalem had anything to do with xirasole, or 
any other Italian expression. Thefacts of the cas 
are simply these. The Jerusalem artichoke isa Bra- 
zilian species of sunflower ; it was introduced into 
Italy about two hundred and fifty years ago, and was 
there known as the girasole articocco, or ‘‘sun- 
flower artichoke.’’ This last name was corrupted in 
English into ‘Jerusalem artichoke ;** and, to com- 
plete tue blunder, the soup made from it is common- 
ly called **Palestine soup.’’ 


Do.t.—It is true for all it seems so odd 
to you. A finger laid upon an oar, or the gunwale of 
an overturned boat, or a board, or almost any floan- 
ing substance, will sustain the human body in calm 
water. Persons who have been properly taught, aod 
have acquired the habit of acting with self-posses- 
sion in the water when they are upset, do not attew pt 
to climb upon the overturned boat, but simply take 
hold of it and quietly support themselves. A dost 
half filled with water, or completely overturned, 
will suppert as many persons ascan get their hands 
upon the gunwale, I they behave quietly. Ina cas¢ 
ot accident, a person who understands acd acts {0 
accordance with these fects would stand a betrer 
chance of being saved, even if he were a poor swim- 
mer, than aa expert swimmer would stand whe 
should lose his presence of mind. 


P. L.—You have no cause for fear or re 
gret. Such clever boys lead their classes and take 
the prizes, and are looked upon by parents snd 
friends as the ones who will be certain to lead in the 
great school of life and secure its chief rewards. TD!+ 
itusion is usually kept up for a few years; but ~* 
time goes on, and the affairs of life become more 
onerous and complex, the men whose good memorics 


il 





and superficial brightness of intellect have give™ 
| them the lead begin to fall benind. It begins 1° be 
' apparent that, in the end, the prizes of actual nd 
are to be won by men who are strong as to commu® 
sense, industry, patience, fortitude, mors! princ'p™ 
bedience to the requirements of their *!tu 
faithfulness in the discharge of their duties 
auvility to mind theirown business and keep 
yer their tongues. A man who is endowee 
these qualities is apt to succeed in the long run. © 
ii be is so destitute of ability as to be looked upo® . 
rather dull of mind ; but if, in addition to these a 
| dispensable attributes, he is also bright and keer, 
| nis success in life is about assure as any such wins 
| can be, 
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